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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Ten Thousand Dollars Damages 


UR readers are familiar with the war against in- 

decent movies running back for several years. 

They know all about Will Hays, former 

Postmaster-General, and the Motion Picture Pro- 

ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., organized 
originally to clean up the movies. 

They know that Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 
The Churchman, Dan Brummitt, editor of The North- 
western Christian Advocate and president of the Edi- 
torial Council of the Religious Press, L. O. Hart- 
man, editor of “%7on’s Herald, William E. Gilroy, editor 
of Advance, Samuel McCrea Cavert, editor of The 
Federal Council Bulletin, and a host of others, have 
fought for the children and homes of America by 
insisting on clean moving pictures. 

They may not know, but from now on we in- 
tend that they shall know, about the suit prosecuted 
by the general counsel of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers against Dr. Shipler and against The Churchman, 
and about the verdict for libel this lawyer has secured 
against Dr. Shipler and The Churchman in the sum of 
$10,200. 

The Sunday school children of the United States 
ought to pay the amount of that verdict with pennies, 
and have the education involved in a generous act 
and in getting the whole story. We have an idea 
that a country-wide movement will get under way 
which will make every other mass movement of this 
kind look insignificant in comparison. 

The case has been appealed, but so far as the 
educational value of the story is concerned we should 
like to see the judgment paid by a popular subscrip- 
tion which would put deep into men’s hearts a con- 
ception of the issue involved. 

The special incident or accident which gave rise 
to the suit is this: Harrison’s Reports, a usually re- 
liable motion picture trade journal], published a story 
that Will Hays, Gabriel L. Hess, general counsel, and 
other people in the motion picture business had been 
indicted in the Province of Ontario for conspiracy to 
violate the provincial trade law. The basis for the 
story was the naming for indictment of Canadians 
alleged to be involved in the matter. Mr. Hays, Mr. 
Hess, and the others who were citizens of the United 
States, and who were said to have been indicted, 
were not, 

On the basis of the published report Don C. Seitz, 


former business manager of The New York World, 
and one of our correspondents and friends, well known 
to all Universalists, wrote an editorial in which the 
inaccurate statement appeared and which was pub- 
lished in The Churchman. Mr. Hays did not sue. 
Mr. Gabriel L. Hess, the general counsel, did sue, 
and pressed the suit, although The Churchman im- 
mediately published a retraction. 

We trust that it is not libelous on our part to say 
that Mr. Hays, Mr. Hess and their associates do not 
like Dr. Shipler and The Churchman. We do. All 
who know Dr. Shipler intimately honor and love him. 
He is a fighter, but a fair fighter. He is not after 
glory. He is not after money. He is after righteous- 
ness, decency, honesty, human brotherhood. 

Some of his own church people do not like him 
because he does not stand in awe of ecclesiastical great 
names, or bow before the money power, or believe 
his church to be the one and only church. He is a 
broad, noble Christian, and his paper is one of the 
cleanest, livest, best papers in existence. It is the 
last paper in the would that would want to libel any- 
body. It would be a tragedy to put The Churchman 
out of business. We do not charge that the suits were 
undertaken to ruin and wreck The Churchman, but 
we state a plain fact in declaring that such may be 
the effect if the verdict is not overthrown and if the 
other papers and churches do not rally to the support 
of Guy Emery Shipler. 

Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, long a power in Methodism, 
puts the case succinctly: 

What has happened to Dr. Shipler and The Church- 
man might have happened to many of us and our papers. 
The facts offer us a real and highly significant oppor- 
tunity to stand together in the defence of what is pecu- 
liarly the obligation of the religious press. Ours is one 
of the few groups of papers which can be depended on as 
groups in the continuing struggle for decent pictures, 
and still more for full freedom of opinion. The Church- 
man has fought a little more persistently than the rest 

of us, and has, therefore, been in the exposed position. 

It becomes for the moment our representative in a most 

difficult situation. But the fight is our fight... . 

And also I hope that, poor as we are, we may give The 
Churchman substantial proofs that the réligious press 
cannot be frightened out of its convictions or its freedom. 


We have sent our own contribution to The 
Churchman Defence Fund. We shall gladly act as an 
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agent to send others. The Churehman is published at 
19 East 47th St., New York City. It has back of it 
one hundred and thirty years of glorious history. 
We must rally to its support. 

kx 


COLLEGES, CHURCHES AND IDEALS 
YEAR or so ago the distinguished president 
of Yale University, James R. Angell, delivered 
an address on Charter Day at the University 
of California which afterward was republished as an 
article in Harper’s Magazine, under the title “The 
University in a Time of Change.” It recognized the 
great changes of today, insisted on complete freedom 
for an institution like the university, and declared that 
the university must not succumb to the lower ten- 
dencies of our times, but stand for the highest idealism. 

The address made something of a stir. It 
brought out attacks on universities for stooping to 
some of the baser methods used sometimes in politics 
and business. And it brought out rejoinders to the 
effect that in the main the universities are a bulwark 

_ against suppression of all kinds, against manipulation 
of public opinion, and for the larger truth in which 
alone is freedom. 

Ve feel moved to the comment that a church 
bears much the same relation to truth and freedom 
and the creation of public opinion as the university. 
Whenever a church or a university stoops to an un- 
worthy act, though the act itself may be as small as 
the bartering of a degree for an advantage, the whole 
tone of life connected with that church or university 
is lowered and a blow is leveled at the most precious 
things for which the two institutions stand. 

We admit that we often are hard pressed. We 
have budgets to balance, endowments to raise, chairs 
to establish, and papers to finance. But in a time 
when everything that we hold dear is under fire, free 
investigation and free speech included, we must be 
especially sensitive to anything that would give 
Fascism and Communism the right to say that we are 
using our freedom to create a race of selfish commer- 
cial barterers and political tricksters. 

If we are tempted to lower our actions in college 
boards and in church boards on grounds of expediency, 
we have only to recall what Dr. Angell describes 
so graphically, the thing that has happened to German 
universities in the name “‘of social and political exi- 
gency.” 

“We have before our eyes,’ he declares, ‘‘the 
pitiful spectacle of the German university, a little 
while ago the justly venerated home of creative 
thought, with freedom of teaching, freedom of learning 
and freedom of utterance as its inalienable rights. 
And behold it now, stripped of its glory, most of its 
most learned scholars scourged into exile before the 
fury of the mob, its freedom in shackles, its teaching 
prostituted to the ends of political expediency.”’ 

Nor is Germany, he, adds, the only country in 
which the university has been reduced to serfdom. 
He raises the question as to whether we in America 
stand in similar danger, and, while he is no alarmist, 
he insists that we must stand unflinchingly for our 
freedom, and use our freedom always for honesty, 
uprightness, absolute truth and justice. 


It is a damning and depressing thing, especially 
in these crucial days, if either church or college fails 
to walk with such scrupulous care for honor and right 
that men can whisper that this was “worked,” or 
that was “put over,” or that a place or distinction was 
“used,” or that great interests had to be “reached.” 

We have in churches and colleges institutions 
whose noble service arouses our highest enthusiasm, 
for they are the hope of the world. Let us give them 
our best always, and not our mediocre or bad some- 


times. 
* * 


CHANGE FOR CHANGE 


F today we had two persons filling the offices of 
General Superintendent and General Secretary 
and we were faced with the same need for strict 

economy in operating expense, is there much doubt as 
to what would happen? 

Some of us would be making speeches and writing 
to the papers, and egging on someone else to write to 
the papers, urging that one person be found for both 
offices. We would admit that office work and field 
work are not the same thing, and also that there is 
plenty of work for two and for twenty-two people, 
but we would say sensibly that we must cut our 
bread to fit our butter. So we would pass a resolu- 
tion asking the Board of Trustees to combine the two 
offices. 

Now that is precisely what the Board of Trustees 
of our General Convention did a few years ago. The 
resignation of Dr. Lowe as General Superintendent to 
take a pastorate offered the opportunity. He was not 
at once replaced. Dr. Etz as General Secretary was 
asked to carry on in both capacities and do the work 
of both offices. The Board members did not intend to 
tie their hands, they made him first Executive Sec- 
retary, then Acting General Superintendent, and 
finally, when they saw that he could handle both jobs, 
they made him General Superintendent. 

Now the same old need of a balanced budget 
faces us, and change is of course believed to be ab- 
solutely necessary, and so one of our ministers has 
written a letter to a confidential publication in which 
he says that he intends to urge upon the General 
Convention the separation of these two offices and 
the securing of a secretary who can write the letters 
of the office himself, or part of them, and run the office 
in an economical way. 

While we have genuine regard for the man making 
the suggestion, we must point out that we shall net 
move along such lines to economy and efficiency. 
Today we have the office work of the General Con- 
vention in charge of a keen, bright woman, still young, 
although she has served the convention for sixteen 
years as a stenographer and filing clerk, a private 
secretary, and finally stenographer, filing clerk, private 
secretary and assistant secretary all rolled into one. 
In Miss Richardson we have a prize, as anybody who 
has business to transact with the Convention office 
knows. Dr. Etz, to be sure, is Secretary. But with 
Miss Richardson there he can make the major deci- 
sions of the Secretary’s office without using more than 
a tithe of his time, and then give himself to the larger 
work which he is doing so well. 


a ee 
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And as for saving, there could be saving under 
this man’s plan in one way only, and that is to break 
up our denominational headquarters, take the Secre- 
tary’s office off to some minister’s home and the Su- 
perintendent’s office to some other minister’s home, 
and so eliminate the item of $1,250 a year paid by the 
General Convention in lieu of rent. 

There would be a great loss in convenience and 
efficiency. There would be something of a blow to 
denominational pride and standing. But we should 
save the money that the Convention has to pay for a 
ten-year period until the alterations and repairs to 
the headquarters are paid for. Of course we should 
turn the other organizations out into the street, but 
they, too, might like to disperse over the country and 
find refuge in private homes! 

We are fully sympathetic with the policy of cut- 
ting expenses to the bone. We have done that in the 
Universalist Publishing House. There have also 
been many cuts in the Convention offices. But we 
do not propose to endorse measures which mean a 
lowering of standards and we do not intend to approve 
taking steps that we cannot reconsider when times 
improve. 

The late Arthur Peirce was a wise administrator, 
a keen business man, a loyal Universalist of the de- 
nominational type, and an honorable man. He hated 
debts and deficits. He would never dream of touching 
a trust fund or an endowment. But he had no hesi- 
tation about using free moneys to carry on the Leader 
in years of depression. He doubtless would have ex- 
pressed himself just as strongly about the General 
Convention. 

Let us look into these matters with care. Let us 
get all the facts before us. We have an idea that 
we shall discover a Board of Trustees in charge whose 
members are as astute and careful as they are loyal 
and devoted to the church. 


x Ox 


MUSSOLINI AND ETHIOPIA 


USSOLINI rejects brusquely all attempts to 
make peace between Italy and Abyssinia, and 
makes grandiloquent speeches to soldiers 

about honor, glory and destiny. 

Once we saw an Italian bootblack in New York 
rush to the aid of a smaller bootblack who was being 
pummeled by a bully twice his size. And when the 
bootblack gave the bully a black eye all the spectators 
praised him. There must be many millions of Italians 
in the world who have clear ideas about the ethics of 
big bullies picking on little boys and stealing their 
pennies and marbles. 

Fundamentally that is the case for Abyssinia. 
A big “civilized” country, with all the modern tools 
of war, airplanes, tanks, poison gas, heavy guns, 
what not, has picked a quarrel with a small country 
utterly unfitted to cope with her unless the rains de- 
scend and the floods come and disease decimates the 
invaders. All of it has been caleulated. Long before 
the alleged grievances tons and tons of barbed wire, 
tents, airplane engines, trucks, munitions and armored 
cars started from Italy eastward. This is no hot 
blood quarrel. Italy wants Ethiopia. Italy proposes 
to take Ethiopia. 


Consider what Italy is doing to civilization. She 
is a member of the League of Nations, and by defiance 
of the League she may strike it a deadly blow just as 
it seemed to be getting on its feet. Italy signed the 
Kellogg Pact. She will make the Kellogg Pact the 
laughing stock of mankind at a time when the world 
needs it most. Already Edwin L. James write of it 
that “it is buried in an East African grave.”’ 

The Italian dictator may win glory and added 
power. He may perpetuate himself in office. But 
the ideals of international cooperation and brother- 
hood become a jest for the cynic and scoffer. 

But who are we to raise holy hands of horror? 

We are the people who started the League of 
Nations and who got American names fastened to 
the Kellogg Pact, and then yielded to our timid fears, 
our selfish nationalism, and the rabid fury of the 
bitter-enders. 

The poor Abyssinian King appealed to us on our 
Independence Day, and we replied with polite hopes 
that the League of Nations would prevent war, and 
on the same day we ordered our nationals out of his 
capital. 

We are not intimating that we should go to war 
with Italy, but we do more than intimate what ought 
to be obvious to the dullest, that if we want an ordered 
world with international justice and peace we must 
take some pains about it and do some work for it, and 
not quit cold every time a demagogic priest froths 
at the mouth or a political-minded Senator goes 
angling for votes in the ponds of international preju- 
dice and hatred. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Twenty thousand young people went to Phila- 
delphia for the 35th International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, and said to the world in substance: ‘“‘We 
stand for the development of Christian character and 
the remaking of the social order.” 


““Alied Youth,’ a new temperance group, em- 
phasizes the handicap of beverage alcohol, and the 
need of the liberation of individuals and society from 


its grip. 


The Babson studies show that church attendance, 
which steadily decreased over a long term of years 
proportionately to the population, now is on the in- 
crease. 


Says Father Coughlin: ‘“‘We are not in poli- 
tics. We are above politics. We mean to force 
Senators and Members of Congress to obey our 
commands.” 


The essence of a just capitalism is trusteeship 
and profit limited strictly to moderate compensation 
for capital and for service rendered. 


Can we have successful public worship without 
a common faith? 


Fools fall for fascism : the coldly calculating con- 
coct it. 
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Education for Peace 
John Nevin Sayre 


DECADE or more ago H. G. Wells summed 
up the world situation in a single phrase by 
saying, “It is a race between education and 
catastrophe.’ These memorable words, 

which expose a truth that needs to be dinned into the 

ears and consciousness of the public by constant re- 
iteration, will stand out in a still more vivid light if we 
couple them with another phrase uttered by Winston 

Churchill at about the same time when he said, 

“Death stands at attention.” 

Commenting on the situation in Europe at that 
time Mr. Churchill said: 


Certain somber facts emerge, solid, inexorable, like 
the shapes of mountains from drifting mist. It is estab- 
lished that henceforward whole populations will take 
part in war, all doing their utmost, all subjected to the 
fury of the enemy. It is established that nations who 
believe their life is at stake will not be restrained from 
using any means to secure their existence. It is prob- 
able—nay, certain—that among the means which will 
next time be at their disposal will be agencies and proc- 
esses of destruction wholesale, unlimited, and perhaps, 
once launched, uncontrollable. Mankind has never 
been in this position before. Without having improved 
appreciably in virtue or enjoying wiser guidance, it has 
got into its hands for the first time the tools by which 
it can unfailingly accomplish its own extermination. 
That is the point in human destinies to which all the 
glories and toils of men have at last led them. They 
would do well to pause and ponder upon their new re- 
sponsibilities. Death stands at attention, obedient, ex- 
pectant, ready to serve, ready to shear away the peoples 
en masse, ready, if called on, to pulverize, without hope 
of repair, what is left of civilization. 


Now for the last decade and a half our civilization 
has managed to keep Armed Death still standing. 
He is still at attention, more ready to destroy today 
than ever before; but there is yet a possible chance to 
stop him. One way would be for education to win the 
race against catastrophe. But here some of you, my 
hearers, will possibly be thinking: “‘No, the race is not 
between education and catastrophe but between 
economics and catastrophe. War is caused by the pre- 
vailing economic system of the western world. Un- 
less we change that first and change it soon catastrophe 
wins hands down.” I agree in part with this position, 
but not wholly. I think that the capitalist system is 
one of the causes of war—unquestionably one of the 
greatest causes. It needs to be tackled. But equally 
am I certain that it is not the only cause. You cannot 
fasten the sole guilt for war upon the capitalist system 
any more than you can fasten the sole guilt for the 
World War upon Germany. The truth in this matter 
has been succinctly expressed by A. A. Milne in his 
clearly reasoned book, “Peace with Honor.” He says: 
“Wars may be declared for economic reasons, but they 
are fought by volunteers for sentimental reasons. 
However loudly an iron field may call to the Elder 


A radio address delivered on May 17, 1935, over station 
WNYC, under the auspices of the United Parents’ Associations 
of Greater New York. 


Statesmen, the call will come to Youth through the 
voices of king and country.” 

The point, you see, is this: The masses who do 
the fighting in a war fight for emotional, sentimental 
reasons. The majority of folks do not suffer and bear 
the hardships of war because they are inspired by the 
prospect of gaining foreign coal, iron, oil or other 
economic advantages. They believe that they are 
fighting to defend their very hearth and home, or else 
for some moral ideal such as patriotism, the sanctity 
of treaties, defence of religion or to make the world 
safe for democracy. Eugene Debs was clapped into 
prison and sentenced for twenty years precisely for 
the offence that he was obstructing recruiting by 
exposing the sentimental reasons for which Americans 
supposed they were fighting. The last thing which 
the authorities responsible for our entrance into the 
war wanted to have shown up were the economic rea- 
sons. They understood that the masses would fight 
and pay only if they were sufficiently aroused by 
sentimental appeal. 

Well, a sentimental appeal can be nullified only 
by effective education. If this were thoroughly done 
the sentimental appeal would fall flat and the war 
would not be fought, for the economic kings and 
munition makers would not themselves do the fighting. 
That is left for the people. Former Ambassador 
Houghton spoke very truly once when he said that 
war does not originate from time to time simply in a 
sudden and uncontrollable impulse on the part of one 
great nation to go out and slaughter another, but 
that wars are made by “‘little groups of men called 
governments,”’ and that when they fail to gain their 
objectives by diplomacy or the maneuvering of naval 
vessels or in other ways and an international situation 
becomes impossible of solution by diplomacy, then 
the “great masses of men and women, roused by every 
power of organized appeal and propaganda”’ and “on 
the ground that their lives and families and property 
are somehow involved and endangered... . are 
ordered under arms and war follows.” Propaganda 
was one of the great discoveries of the last war. It 
has now been seized and applied by communism, 
fascism and capitalism alike. There is no security for 
us or our children in a world armed with death and 
swayed by propaganda; but the antidote to propa- 
ganda is education. It is a race between education 
and catastrophe. 

Education has no chance to win once the war 
starts, or once fascism or communism with its censor- 
ship gets its grip thoroughly on a nation. But we 
here in America have, I believe, at least a few more 
years in which by education we might prevent the 
coming of war or fascism to our country. And if we 
can keep our country out of the catastrophe of direct 
participation in a European or Far Eastern war in the 
next few years, then I believe that within one genera- 
tion we could by education keep the nation out of 
war permanently. 

I am assuming, of course, that such education 
would deal not onlyjwith international affairs but 
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that it would concern itself equally with the discovery 
and exposure of what is wrong with the present in- 
dustrial order in the United States; also that it would 
not expend itself wholly in diagnosis and denunciation, 
but that it would shed light on what needs to be done 
in order to effect the transition to an economic order 
of plenty, security and freedom for the masses of our 
citizens. All hope of effecting any such change peace- 
fully and without war or great violence must rest 
fundamentally on education. Education and agita- 
tion must precede and be the spiritual foundation of 
any material or social &tructure that we can hope to 
rear satisfactorily. As President Morgan of Antioch 
College and the Tennessee Valley Authority has said: 
“You cannot build a social order in a stable way except 
as there is a foundation of character, of social purpose, 
of discipline, of all that product of spiritual striving 
that expresses itself in these ways. Until that has 
borne fruit, you will not have the foundation for a 
great social structure.” 

It is of the utmost importance that education for 
peace should reach not merely the mind, but even more 
the emotions. It will not overcome the sentimental 
emotionalism by which wars are begun and continued 
unless in the period preceding war it has trained and 
educated the emotions of the oncoming generation in 
the faith, idealism, greatness, and discipline of peace. 
The strength of military education lies in its drilling 
of the emotions. An article in The Infantry Journal* 
from which I now quote once put the thing in this way: 


The military problem, psychologically speaking, re- 
solves itself into taking every advantage of the herd in- 
stinct to integrate the mass. . . . This military process- 
ing of civilians is a purely empirical thing, but it is an 
eminently sound one. It has been handed down from 
past armies. . . . It is useless to try and convince men 
of the value of military standards by reasoning with 
them, for reasoning, no matter how brilliant or con- 
clusive, always leaves a suspicion of doubt and uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the average man. It is necessary 
that he be firmly convinced, and the best way of doing 
this, in fact the only way, is to indoctrinate him. Con- 
stant repetition of the item to be inculcated, unsup- 
ported by any reasons, will have an immense effect on 
the suggestible, hard-minded human. An opinion, an 
idea, or a code acquired in this manner can become so 
firmly fixed that one who questions its essential right- 
ness will be regarded as foolish, wicked, or insane... . 
Anything that makes a man conscious of his member- 
ship in a herd, and at the same time proud of the herd, 
is an important integrating factor. ... Parades and 
reviews are great factors in securing unity. For with 
pomp and glitter the great unit is massed, and to the 
sound of rhythmic music with flags flying and cadenced 
step the sub-units pass and render homage to their 
commander. For the soldier not to be conscious and 
proud of his identity with his herd is, under these cir- 
cumstances, almost impossible. Finally, to express its 
unity the herd is given a symbol—the colors. . . . Nu 
process of military training, however, can succeed com- 
pletely unless the material turned over to the military 
has been indoctrinated with certain ideals of duty, pa- 
triotism and citizenship. Men who have absorbed in 
childhood the belief that war is the greatest disaster, 
that nothing justifies it, and that it can always be 
*“The Psychologist Looks at the Army.’ By Captain 

John H. Burns, The Infantry Journal, December, 1928. 
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avoided; men who believe that military leaders are 
rather to be pitied than praised. . . . such men are not 
good soldier material. They will never make an army. 
The national army’s training begins in the nation’s 
schools. It is spiritual in character. 


I wonder if this military viewpoint, so clearly ex- 
pressed in the quotation just ended, does not explain 
the main reason for the existence of such military and 
semi-military organizations as the Junior Naval Re- 
serve, the R. O. T. C., the Lone Star Battalion, the 
Junior Cadets, the Yeomannettes, and similar groups 
in which are now enrolled thousands of youngsters 
from the public schools of New York and other cities. 

In any case it is clear that education for peace 
must reckon with these military influences in our 
schools, and also that it must, on its part, find the way 
to implant in both the mind and heart of the nation’s 
children a non-military, realistic and beneficent patriot- 
ism of peace. The creed of such a patriotism I find in 
the words of Pearl Buck: 


I believe in my country. I believe in the greatness 
of her past, in the value of the changing present, in the 
certainty of a greatfuture. I believe in my own people, 
in their heritage and in their genius. They are my own, 
second to none, most beloved of all to me. No least 
among them is too lowly for me to value, and to spend 
myself upon in any way which I am able. . . . I dedi- 
cate myself to my country and tomy people. IfIcando 
no great thing, hold no high public office, I can do 
something for those around me and in my own house 
and home. I will not fear hardship and obscurity. I 
will build my life into my country, as a stone. is built 
into a great edifice, not looking for recognition nor for 
wealth, but finding my reward in knowing that, because 
I have lived in my time, a countryman of mine, a street, 
a village, a community, has been made better in this 
new day. 


Education for peace must help children to see that 
there is no security for what is near and dear to us 
unless we also do something about the things that are 
near and dear to other peoples in countries beyond our 
own. They have patriotism too; and if our patriotism 
is blind to theirs and their patriotism is blind to ours, 
it is not enough. Remember this in connection with 
Japan. Once upon a time perhaps nationalism suf- 
ficed, but certainly it cannot suffice today; not in a 
world grown small as our world is, and pressed to- 
gether by economic interest and swayed by propa- 
ganda and armed with wholesale death. 

We know that the way out of national antago- 
nisms and war is obstructed by munitions interests, 
much wrong education, and is technically complicated 
and not easy to achieve; but the patience, the long- 
suffering, the endurance, the sacrifice, the faith, by 
which alone any achievement can ever be possible— 
these must be brought into being by men of peace 
whose patriotism joins effort with the patriotism of 
other servants in other lands. 

* * * 
QUITE A CAREER 

An old lady who could not see eye to eye with the taxi- 
driver on the question of fare, finally remarked: “‘Don’t you try 
to tell me anything, my good man. I haven’t been riding in 
taxis for five years for nothing.” 

“No,” replied the driver, ‘“‘but I bet you had a blarsted good 
try!”’—London Express. 
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The Permanence of Public Worship 


Our Fellow Liberals in Great Britain 


The Inquirer and Christian Life of London, one of 
the best edited weeklies in the religious field, brings us 
an account of the Anniversary Meetings of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
Liverpool, the week of May 20. Vast congregations 
assembled to hear the leading preachers. The Assembly 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Lawrence Clare of 
Montreal. The Bishop of Liverpool was one of the 
speakers. 

Last week we commented editorially on Mr. Clare’s 
address. This week we republish from the Inquirer the 
text of Dr. Henry Gow’s unusual and inspiring address 
on “The Permanence of Public Worship.” It should 
be read and reread wherever forward-looking Christians 


gather. 
The Edi‘or. 


an appeal and challenge to the world. 

And yet, as we are told on every hand, 
public worship is declining. We know it too well in 
our own churches. There are a few notable excep- 
tions, but for the most part we ministers tend to live 
in a constant state of anxiety and depression with 
regard to the attendance at our Sunday services. 
There are a faithful few who are always present unless 
they are ill or away from home. But many of those 
who belong to the congregation are casual attendants. 
We look out with hope for them, but we are often 
disappointed. It is a trying experience every Sunday 
for a minister to go into the pulpit, wondering who will 
be at the service and looking down on many empty 
pews. The emptiness of his church is disheartening, 
the constant worry is demoralizing. He is tempted to 
feel a certain futility and waste in his efforts. The 
more he believes in public worship and the more 
devotion and thought he gives to his conduct of the 
service and to his preaching, the more he may feel an 
aching sense of failure. He cannot help sometimes 
thinking, “If only the church were full, what beauty 
there would be in the singing, what fellowship in 
united prayer, what response there would be to the 
‘essons, what added power would be given me in my 
preaching.’’ No doubt personal ambition and private 
vanity may be fed by large congregations, but it 
would be untrue to think that this is the predominant 
motive with any earnest minister. We want larger 
congregations because we believe in public worship, 
because’ we realize that large congregations make 
for a deeper impressiveness, a wider fellowship and a 
greater influence upon the world. 

The atmosphere of indifference to public worship 
in our midst today is a subtle corrosion of our inherent 
faith in it. To feel how utterly indifferent so many 
people are to what we hold dear is a tragic situation 
which may easily lead us to despair of our calling, and 
this the more because among the absentees from the 
churches are many whom we respect and who are doing 
good service among their fellow men. 

Are we right in believing in public worship? Is it 
a fundamental need of man? We see its decline at the 
present day, not only in our own churches, but in 


almost every section of the Christian Church. Vast 
masses of the population have drifted away from the 
churches, and have lost the habit of Sunday worship. 
Are we justified in accepting the opinion that the habit 
is gone forever, and that it does not meet a permanent 
need of the soul? 

A great preacher may draw crowds here and 
there, an ornate musical service may attract the 
esthetic, the Catholic celebration of the Mass may 
still appeal by its tremendous claims and its venerable 
mystery, to a certain type of character, but by ever- 
increasing multitudes at the present day the churches 
are ignored. They have played a great part in the 
past: they have had immense influence on the life 
and thought of former generations, but now their day 
is done. That is the conscious or unconscious verdict 
of popular judgment. It is a sorrowful conclusion to 
a great Christian creation. 

The cathedrals and churches of England are the 
most beautiful and venerable buildings which we 
possess. They are great monuments to man’s faith in 
God and reverence for Christ. “‘The pomp of spires,” 
as Browning says, “is man’s mild protest that there’s 
something more than earth that man requires.” It 
was not a mild protest, though it may se-m so now. 
It was a forceful, striking, impressive affirmation of 
man’s belief in God and his desire to worship in the 
beauty of holiness. 

And the little Nonconformist chapels, the Bethels, 
the Salems, the Wesleyan Mission Halls, the Baptist 
Tabernacles, the old meeting-houses, often very plain, 
sometimes rather ugly, were yet the creation of loving 
faith and the desire for fellowship of like-minded men 
and women in worship. They were often built at the 
cost of much self-sacrifice, they were a religious home 
for the poor and the distressed, they are memorials of 
noble characters. We could wish they had more out- 
ward beauty, but we miss their meaning if we fail to 
realize what inspiration and comfort and deepened 
consciousness of God have been found within those 
bare and sordid walls. ; 

Are all these buildings concerned with something 
that is dying out, are they without appeal to this and 
future generations, are they mere relics of past super- 
stitions? 

Public worship is bound up with and depends on 
belief in God. Churches of all creeds are founded for 
the worship of Almighty God, and of course if men 
give up belief in God, there is an end of public worship. 
Is religion, then, a dying faith? Are we to look for- 
ward to a time when men and women will be without 
any need or care for God? Shall we be permanently 
satisfied with a comfortable life of work and thought 
and pleasure ending with annihilation? Will ma- 
chinery, and world peace, and science, and just govern- 
ment, and restriction of population, and physical cul- 
ture, and education, and patriotism, and a really 
efficient League of Nations, give us all we want? ~ 
Will the life of the spirit be dead? Shall we be content 
with the life of the body and the intellect and with 
kindly feelings? Will there be no more mystery, no 
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sense of an infinite Beauty and Truth and Goodness 
in which we live and move and have our being? Will 
there be no more prayer, no more communion with 
the Eternal, no more hope for something after death, 
no more sense of the infinite greatness and significance 
of human love? Will the only secrets be the secrets 
of the mechanism of the universe and the mechanism 
of the mind, with which scientists and psychologists 
are concerned? ‘To believe this is indeed to turn our 
backs upon the past and to repudiate its testimony. 

In the humblest savage, up to Christ and Christ- 
like men and women, there has always been more 
than this. Often in perverted forms, often half un- 
conscious or forgotten, yet there is in man an ineradi- 
cable faith in the Unseen and Eternal, a feeling of de- 
pendence, a desire for communion, a realization that 
we cannot live by bread alone. It has been most evi- 
dent in the greatest and noblest and highest types of 
men and women, but it has not been absent ‘from the 
‘lowest in times of stress and sorrow and pain when 
“the spirit is stabbed broad awake.” 

There can be but one answer which we must give 
to the question—lIs religion doomed to die? It is an 
emphatic denial. The need of God, the faith in God, 
is a permanent element in human nature. 

You remember Galileo’s words when confronted 
by the whole weight of church authority asseverating 
that the earth is stationary. He assented outwardly 
for fear of death, but even in the act of submission he 
murmured under his breath: ‘‘And yet it does move.”’ 

In the presence of a world which seems to deny 
God, and to pay no attention to Him, we affirm not 
under our breath but with all the strength of heart 
and mind, and yet there is aGod. There is a God whose 
help and whose guidance strengthens us, whose love 
comforts and inspires us. We affirm this against our 
lower selves and against a world of skeptics. The 
men and women who have believed in God and found 
rest and strength in Him in all ages and through all 
types of creed have not been befooled and deceived. 

A sincere religious faith does not cry with Elijah, 
“T I only am left.” It realizes the underlying needs 
and the spiritual nature of man and its own need of 
fellowship. It is not content with lonely communion. 
It desires companions in praise and prayer as part of 
the expression of its religious life, it wants to share 
with others and to unite with them in worship. 

Consider the ideal of public worship. There is 
no political or social or esthetic or merely doctrinal 
purpose. There may and ought to be beauty in the 
service, but it is not for the purpose of being moved 
‘by great music as in a concert hall that the worshipers 
come together. There will be doctrines implied or ex- 
pressed because it is impossible to think or speak in- 
telligently to God or of God without some form of 
- thought, some mode of belief, but the main purpose is 
worship and prayer, not the affirmation of a creed. 

Neither do men go to church as to a political 
meeting to promote some social reform. The spirit 
of worship makes us desire justice and peace for all, 
it fosters a spirit which makes for justice and peace, 
but public worship does not exist for the purpose of 
politics. 

The justification of public worship where sin- 
cerely religious men and women meet together is that 


something is felt and given by all which cannot be felt 
and given alone. This is true not only in singing the 
hymns or in joining in prayer. It is true also of the 
sermon. I believe it to be true to our experience that 
a sincere preacher can speak to his congregation, large 
or small, of the deepest things in his soul as he ean 
rarely if ever do in private conversation. There is a 
certain freedom of the spirit in communal worship, 
an atmosphere of mutual faith and brotherhood, 
which makes the sermon not a mere lecture or address, 
but a sharing of spiritual experience and of ideals of 
life in the presence of God. 

This description of public worship and preaching 
may sound unreal or rhapsodical when we compare 
it with the actual services which we know. They 
often fall so far below the ideal. Ministers and lay- 
men alike must be deeply conscious of the imperfection 
of their worship. But these imperfections and inade- 
quacies must not make us disbelieve in the ideal. 
There is a danger in idealism which is blind to facts, 
but there is death to all idealism if it submits to facts. 
True idealism is itself the greatest and most potent of 
facts: it works like leaven and has in it the power to 
mould facts. The spirit of Christ can make the dry 
bones live. If we believe in God we shall never despair 
of public worship. 

We may well listen to criticisms of our form of 
service, our hymns, our sermons: we may well consider 
deeply methods of communal appeal and modes of 
devotional expression more in accord with the forms 
of thought and needs of our time. We may gladly 
recognize that there are gatherings in halls and houses 
where there is an eager thought and faith and loving 
loyalty to the ideals of human brotherhood from 
which we can learn much. There are many who do 
gather together in the spirit of Jesus outside the 
churches, seeking to strengthen themselves for the 
service of man under the guidance of God. Wherever 
there is fellowship in spiritual need, in prayer for fuller 
truth and deeper strength in loyalty to the Christ ideal’ 
of peace on earth and love for all mankind, there is 
worship. Thank God for them. They are indications 
of the undying need of men and women for God. But 
they do not prove the churches dead or incapable of a 
new and higher life of service. In spite of many 
weaknesses and sins and failures, the Christian 
Churches throughout the ages have been the com- 
munal expression of faith in God and love to man. 

We must not exaggerate the failures, however 
grievous they appear in the light of the ideal of a full 
and perfect worship in Spirit and in Truth. We must 
not despair of our crucified ideals. There is in them a 
life which cannot be destroyed. The Christian 
Churches have in their differing doctrines and forms of 
worship given comfort and strength to innumerable 
souls, they have kept alive the thought of God and 
faith in eternal things for countless multitudes. They 
have, through their call to worship and their teaching, 
been the organized expression of the needs and loyalties 
of the life of the spirit. 

We with our simpler faith and freedom from 
creeds are still, as we claim, an integral part of the 
Christian Church, and for us the Sunday worship is 
the culminating point and the essential meaning of 
the church. 
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The House of Sprat 


Fred S. Nichols 


e=—lUST why this house has received such scanty 
attention from the workers in morals and 
social ethics, | am unable to say. To be sure, 
the source material is very meager; but it is 
sufficient to indicate a house whose domestic economy 
should be of interest and value to every student of a 
better order. Such students need only the scientific 
imagination of the paleontologist to reconstruct a 
satisfying home life of the long ago. In childhood I 
knew the lines of the only document extant; the philos- 
ophy of these fragmentary lines awaited later years. 
The original of the third line has escaped me. The 
text now in my possession has been corrupted by 
several different or additional words. No doubt some 
smart modernist has been tinkering with the original 
text. Fortunately, however, the text from which I 
quote is a translation that has not altered the original 
meaning—of that ]amsure. Hereitis: 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
So ’twixt them both they cleared the cloth, 
And licked the platter clean. 

This house could not have been without religion 
and nationality, but here the record is silent. Neither 
Nordic nor non-Nordic, liberal nor conservative, can 
show convincing proof of direct or indirect lineage. 
To postulate an ancestry for this house is the best we 
can do. There is no mention of a family tree that 
will justify us in going beyond this rather reasonable 
hypothesis. You can only imagine how this silence 
affected the eligibility of Mr. and Mrs. Sprat for the 
exclusive organizations of their day. A matter not 
so serious as that of club qualifications is that we have 
no way of guessing at the hereditary influence that 
has come down from far-away grandparents. More- 
over, the document is silent concerning posterity. 
‘Here we can only hope there were descendants to 
carry on the philosophy of the house. 

I should have said that other material than that 
of the brief document is in my possession. While 
not having the same value as source material as the 
fragment, it does have the authenticity and legitimacy 
of imaginative art. It poetizes the philosophy of the 
lines. In this picture of the house of Sprat, Jack and 
the Madam are seated on old three-legged wooden 
stools, across the table from each other. The room 
has a friendly coziness. In the large fireplace where 
the cooking is done, are the tea-kettle and frying-pan. 
On the mantel is a large candle. Colorful dishes show 
forth from an open cupboard. As Jack and Mrs. Sprat 
sit at the neatly spread table, their slippered feet 
resting upon an old vari-colored rug, what a picture 
of satisfaction as they slay the ‘“‘meals victuals.”” In 
this atmosphere of contentment there is one exception: 
it is the scrawny black cat sitting on the floor, looking 
anxiously up to the table, awaiting his possible turn. 
The habits of the house of Sprat have about com- 
pelled him to be a vegetarian. 

Of the dishes on the table, only one concerns us 
here—the platter with the lean and the fat. The 
happy harmony of this home is represented by this 


platter. One cannot but be interested in the origin 
of this harmony—was it natural or acquired? If an at- 
tainment, the harmony is all the more commendable. 
The house of Sprat may have been a conscious evolu- 
tion from the house of Spat. If so, the platter is the 
key to the evolutionary process. It is entirely pos- 
sible that each tried in vain to develop the meat taste 
enjoyed by the other. The result was a happy com- 
promise. There was plenty of each kind of meat for 
the satisfaction of both eaters. In the picture the 
Madam is outlined as super-stout, while Jack is super- 
latively thin. But she does not berate his thinness, 
nor does he chide her about stoutness. To them each 
was enjoying his natural right. In marriage they had 
taken each other for better or for worse, and it was not 
for either to say whether worseness was in leanness 
or in fatness. They valued each other more than they 
did the leanness or fatness as such. They were happy 
in their agreement. 

In the house of Sprat there was unity in variety. 
A rugged individualism blossomed in the garden of 
domestic communism. Of course there were foods 
they liked in common; but the commonalty of taste 
in a wide variety was not the thing that gave this 
house distinction. For harmony where there is nat- 
ural agreement of taste is no achievement. It is 
the harmony that transcends difference of taste that 
marks an outstanding achievement. Thus it is that 
the platter becomes the dish of distinction. Jack 
could eat no fat, his wife could eat no lean; yet they 
ate from a common dish, and licked the platter clean. 
That was an achievement that rode safely all possible 
domestic squalls. That platter meant happiness and 
good health. No scandals crossed the threshold of the 
house of Sprat. Jack and his wife did not make faces 
at each other across the table. We can excuse Jack 
for eating with his knife, knowing he did not shake it 
at his good wife. And we can overlook the fat-meat 
jabbing antics of Mrs. Sprat, so long as she did not 
direct the fork prongs towards the knife-conveying 
husband. It was not mere endurance that this couple 
experienced: it was a happy contentment—the result 
of a wholesome regard for each other’s rights and tastes. 
A simple faith made them feel that Providence had 
amply supplied fat for one and lean for the other. 
Tnere need be no trickery in the buying. And, best 
of all, they were so sanely philosophical—and go 
Christian—that they put their different tastes on a 
common platter and fellowshiped over the same 
board. 

Now just how the philosophy of the house of 
Sprat could have coped successfully with modern 
conditions is a matter of conjecture. It is my feeling 
that its foundations were sufficiently secure to with- 
stand the assaults of all vitamin and calory theories. 
I verily believe this common platter philosophy could 
survive the bridge era. With this philosophy each’ 
had rights the other was bound to respect. Each had 
little ways and manners and tastes the other must not 
ruthlessly violate. And the symbol of this happy har- 
mony was the common platter that held both lean and 
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fat. The democracy of the house of Sprat was genuine. 

To popularize the philosophy of this house is our 
greatest privilege. Fach of us to respect the brand of 
meat that gives life power to another. In theories of 
government the tastes may be lean and fat. The 
practice of the house of Sprat will prevent us from at- 
tempting to spread our taste over the entire dimen- 
sions of the platter, or to do what is equally self-defeat- 
ing, and that is to grab a hunk of meat and run to 
our corner of the cage. A happy family of nations 
depends upon a common platter. Fundamentalist 
and modernist; social and individual gospel advocates; 
Christian union zealots of both lion and lamb and com- 
plete surrender varieties—all with profit could study 
the philosophy of the common platter. That lean is 
not fat, and that fat is not lean, we are aware. And 
fundamentalist and modernist may not be able to 
develop a taste for each other’s meat. Each may 
cling to what builds him up spiritually, but he should 
do it while fellowshiping with the other taste over a 
common platter. In the end the relative food values 
of the lean and the fat will be determined by which 
produces the most robust spiritual strength. Poli- 
ticians and religionists are too afraid of the common 
platter. Our education has neglected the philosophy 
of the house of Sprat. 

And for our modern home life I want to recom- 


Why an Institute 


mend the philosophy of this house. The word “‘in- 
compatibility”” was unknown to Jack and Mrs. Sprat. 
Too bad that Socrates and Xantippe and Tom and 
Jane Carlyle were not disciples of this house. Some 
cynic wil] say that the philosophy of these would have 
been less weighty and picturesque. The burden of 
proof is with the cynic. Every college degree shoula 
presuppose a course in the philosophy of the common 
platter. The Sprats looked at each other across the 
table for many a year. Neither had won a medal at 
a beauty contest; yet they looked at each other across 
the common platter with the lean and the fat—and 
thought each other handsome. 

Looking at each other across the table—that is 
the thing we shall have to do in this world. In our 
homes, in religion, in philosophies, in nations—every- 
where we must look at each other across the table. It 
can be done in a happy and growing fellowship if we 
have the good sense to exalt the common platter. In 
every home, in every religious council, in every inter- 
national assembly, the philosophy of the house of 
Sprat should be framed in letters to be read far and 
near: 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 

So ’twixt them both they cleared the cloth, 
And licked the platter clean. 


of World Affairs? 


(Arthur I. Andrews 


sands of Ferry Beach did not originate with 
the writer of this article, it came from the 
administration. But it did meet with a 
cordial reception. Yet the project would never have 
been developed had it not been demonstrated that 
many lay and religious leaders in the Universalist 
and other denominations warmly supported the plan 
and promised support. What other support the in- 
stitute will secure remains to be seen. The log is 
provided, a substitute for Mark Hopkins is to be 
available. Whether a student body will materialize 
time will tell. 

Accurate information as to the number who will 
be present in August cannot be definitely secured. 
Early registration, however, indicates that a growing 
group of serious students can be counted upon. 

Besides the instructor for the general course on 
World Conditions who will also preside over the Round 
Tables, Professor Clifford C. Hubbard, head of the 
department of history and international relations at 


Wheaton College, will have charge of the second - 


course, dealing with the Forces Mobilizing for World 
Peace. 

In addition to these, there will be a more or less 
fluctuating staff to assist in the Round Tables, to 
meet those who are thus inclined in groups, and to 
give in general the members of the institute the benefit 
of their knowledge and experience. Of these, Dr. 
Josef Hanc has already been announced. 

The serious students will be given opportunities 
to secure such information as they desire, and such of 
them as have information to contribute wil] be as- 


signed to special time at these meetings. The more 
searching the question, the more it will be encouraged. 

Since the time of the Round Tables is limited, 
of course the formal discussions at the set hours 
should be supplemented by informal group confer- 
ences arranged at such time in the afternoon as is 
agreeable to all concerned. 

The free discussions in these group conferences 
ought to add a most enjoyable and most profitable 
element to the sessions. 

Under the leadership secured for these sessions 
the members of the conference ought to find them- 
selves well equipped with basic facts, despite the 
brevity of time. Facilities are being arranged for a 
presentation of the best authorities in each field, and 
as much assistance as is needed will be available in 
the critical study of such material as is available. 

The most important accomplishment aimed at, 
however, will be the development of the critical atti- 
tude toward all sources and authorities in any phase 
of World Affairs. This attitude is not planned to lead 
toward destructive criticism,, but toward such con- 
structive evaluation of each authority as will enable 
the serious student to determine just how far to follow 
the opinions expressed. 

The program of the Round Tables is as follows: 

Monday, August 5—Problems of Treaties Re- 
vision in Europe. 

Tuesday, August 6—-Post War Problems: Minori- 
ties and Their Meaning. 

Wednesday, August 7—The Russian Question. 

Thursday, August 8—Far Eastern Problems: 
Manchukuo, Japan, China. 
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Friday, August 9—American Problems: Mexico. 

The time allotted to each session cannot exceed 
one hour. Two fifteen-minute presentations of data 
will be arranged for, to be followed by one or two 
five-minute “commentaries.”” Further discussion up 
to the limits of the hour will then be allowed, but 
preference will be given to those who have given the 
chairman advance notice in writing of the points the 
speaker desires to bring out. The chairman reserves 
the right to limit all speakers to three minutes each. 

The work of this institute at Ferry Beach looks 
forward to being world-wide in scope. As such, it is 
in harmony with the traditions of the Universalist 
Church and with the broad vision of such leaders as 
our denomination and sister denominations now pos- 
sess. Such an institute cannot possibly be beyond 
the horizon of any Universalist, Unitarian, or Liberal 
group in the United States, no matter where the 
churches may be situated. Should this Institute of 


World Affairs develop to meet the need that all con- 
cede to exist, then it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to develop similar institutes in various parts 
of the country. Should, however, this institute fail 
from lack of interest inside denominational ranks, 
then developments along these lines must necessarily 
be discouraged. United effort only can make possible 
its success. Enough has already been done to show 
that, granted a reasonable amount of support from 
the liberal denominations, fuller development of this 
institute is not only possible but probable. At pres- 
ent, except for support given by leaders like Dr. Etz, 
Mr. Emmons, Mr. Bicknell and Dr. Cornish, the main 
support and interest has come from outside our own 
circles. That Universalists, Unitarians and other 
liberals will rally to this institute is, however, con- 
fidently expected, and if such proves to be the case 
work can be planned for 1936 on a much broader and 
more satisfactory scale. 


Theological Student Life Sixty-three Years Ago---II 


From the Diary of Anson Titus 


7) HURS. Nov. 2. Today there is nothing going 
’&S| on besides study and of that there has been 
plenty todo. ... 

Mon. Nov. 6. Wrote Susie (sister) this 
morning. In Bible class this a.m. Three essays were 
read by Bros. Rounds, Whitney and Seitz. Subjects, 
“The Temptation of Christ,” “The Relation of the 
law of Christ to the law of Moses,” “Marriage and 
Divorce.”” These brought forth criticism which re- 
sulted in much profit. . . . This evening we held a 
Public Installation of our Lodge Officers in our new 
hall. There were a good number present. Remarks 
were made by Bro. Call and Bro. Thompson. . . . 

Tues. Nov. 7. Up in good season this morning 
and at my studies. This p. m. and evening I am read- 
ing in Froudes “Short Studies on Great Subjects” the 
piece entitled ‘“England’s Forgotten Worthies.” It 
is very interesting & instructive. It is a review of 
those very old English histories. Today is election. 
May men with noble manhood arise and see the degra- 
dation in which the state & New York City has fallen 
and shake the damnable curses from their power. 
It is a shame on our fair republic that the present 
condition is so deplorable. Corruption is rife. The 
Devil is on a rampage. 

Wed. Nov. 8. Thank God, Tammany has met its 
Waterloo. The Republicans have carried the State. 
How can we but rejoice?? This p. m. in preaching class 
Bros. Chaffee & Davis preached. Bro. C’s sermon 


partook more of the essay style yet full of feeling. I ° 


would like it more if it would have been more free 
and fluent. It is hard to put spirit in a sermon that 
one preaches for criticism. . . . Bro D’s was a doc- 
trinal sermon. ... Republican bonfires in town 
tonight. 

Thurs. Nov. 9. Study, study, study. Com- 
menced a new study today having completed “Pas- 
toral Theology.” Clark’s “Doctrine of Prayer.” It 
is a fine thing. It will be one of the best studies our 
class has ever had. We recite it to Dr. Fisher so we 
shall surely learn. . . 


Fri. Nov. 10... . Today my thoughts have 
been mostly upon the external evidences of the Gospels. 
We had for our recitation this a. m. in Bulfinch’s 
Evidences “The Authenticity of the Record.” It 
does not give as strong evidence as I always supposed 
there were for them. He is either shaky himself or he 
has not the ability to bring forward the array of facts 
which can & are brought by other writers. . . . 

Sun. Nov. 12... . This p. m. I led in Confer- 
ence. Had for my theme, “What is the cause and 
remedy of Religious Coldness” .... Remarks by 
Profs. Lee & Cone & Bros. Gaines, Preble, Davis, 
Marsden & Seitz. It was more of a discussion than a 
prayer meeting. ... 

Mon. Nov. 13. Up early this morning and at my 
oration. . . . This p. m. studying and in evening at- 
tended Lodge. I was elected delegate to attend 
County Lodge at Rensselaer Falls. . . . 

Wed. Nov. 22... . This evening we held our 
Public Meeting. I delivered my address on Aggres- 
sive Christianity, Bro. Rounds recited a poem. Mrs. 
Noble gave a reading of two selections. Henry 
Forbes a paper. The College Glee Club gave us two 
songs. Everything passed off nicely and in good order. 

Thur. Nov. 23. At my studies. Rec’d letter 
from Bro. Shinn. He will be here in Jan. on his way 
to his missionary field in W. Va... . 

Fri. Nov. 24. . . . Read in Zincke on “Extempore 
Preaching” and D’Aubignes, History of Reformation. 
This evening the school was invited down to Prof. 
Lee’s. . . . He has a splendid collection of books & 
takes great pride in his selection. . . . 

Sun. Nov. 26. This a. m. attended Bro. Call’s 
church. He gave us a good Methodist discourse on 
“Nothing but leaves” as it is recorded in the parable 
of the Barren Fig Tree. .. . 

Tues. Nov. 28... . After tea read a glorious ser- 
mon by Dr. Chapin in the last Leader upon “Power 
United with Goodness of God.” .. . 

Wed. Nov. 29. Who should come here this a. m. 
but Bro. Matlack. He returned to spend Thanks- 
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giving. Tonight I was on a rampage. Myself with 
the two Forbes boys & Preble engaged ourselves upon 
getting up our annual Thanksgiving edition of ‘The 
Scorpion.’ I posted it on the back of the blackboard 
with the aid of Forbes 1st. and set it out in the hall. 
This Scorpion is composed of jokes & caricatures on 
many of the boys. Of course we had to get them on 
ourselves in order to screen ourselves from detection. 
Am some tired as I have laughed so much. It is very 
cold. 

Thur. Nov. 30, 1871. Thanksgiving. Cold. My 
thermometer was seven degrees below zero this morn- 
ing. Then with a west wind it is almost impossible 
to keep our room anyways comfortable. The boys 
were wide awake this morning over ‘‘The Scorpion.”’ 
Where did it come from? Who made it? Who put 
it up? And innumerable other questions are asked 
but rather vague are the answers. . . . This p. m. we 
went over to the Doctor’s to our annual feast.* We 
had just as good a time as ever & the appetites of the 
boys were not a whit less keen. Turkey was upon 
the table in abundance and all the luxuries to match 
were spread with the same liberality. After the 
dinner we had our toasts. Bro. Green was our toast- 
master. The sentiments were varied & well responded 
to. Icangivean outline of them but only so. “Our 
National Thanksgiving,” J. Fred Simmons; “Our 
Hostess,” Bro. Preble; ““The Alumni,” Bro. Matlock; 
“St. Lawrence University,” Bro. Davis; ““The Theo- 
logical School,”’ Dr. Fisher; ‘‘The Senior Class,” Bro. 
Chaffee; ‘‘The Middle Class,” Bro. Rounds; “The 
Junior Class,’”’ Bro. Card; “Universalism, a Religion 
of the Heart,’ Bro. Corbin; (It was a fine response. 
I do not know as he ever spoke better. I want him 
to write his remarks out.) Then last yet not least came 
“Pulpit and Petticoats,’ response characteristic of 
the speaker, by Bro. Hinds. . . 


Sat. Dec. 2. Read the piece on “Oblivion” in’ 


Dr. Bushnell’s work. Wrote to Bro. Pullman... . 
The new student Bro. Church came today. This eve 
the Society met. My term of office expired this eve- 
ning. Bro. Day was elected Pres. in my place... . 

Mon. Dee. 4. Today the school commeneed ex- 
aminations of the studies for the first half of the term. 
This week will be entirely devoted to it. The lessons 
are extremely long... . 

Tues. Dec. 5. Long lessons today which took up 
all my time. No extra reading. Bro. Whitney went 
to Clinton and preached there last Sunday. He has 
returned and brought me an excellent letter from Mrs. 
Brown. She is doing her Christian work. Piersons, 
Platner and Sanger are taking interest in the evening 
socials. What a blessed work she is doing. I know 
and feel the influence she has exerted over me. Those 
socials built up my spiritual nature and aided me to fit 
myself for my Master’s work. . . . 

Wed. Dec. 6. Thermometer 18 degrees below 
zero this a. m. Regular recitations. Rec’d a long 
letter from home. Father arrived there last Tuesday 
after a journey of six weeks from Oliver’s. . . . 

Thur. Dec. 7. This evening attended the College 
Society. It debated the “Woman Question.” It was 


*Dr. and Mrs. Fisher always had the whole Theological 
School over to Thanksgiving dinner. 


well argued on both sides but rather the more on the 
side that woman should possess the right of suffrage, 
the count decided otherwise. .. . 

Sat. Dec. 9. Read “Night & Sleep” in “Moral 
Uses of Dark Things” by Dr. Bushnell. It is fine for 
contemplation and thought. ... then went down 
and had a good talk with Preble about it and other 
matters, so I feel some encouraged. Today sent a 
subscription to the ‘‘Leader.”’ 

Sun. Dec. 10... . This evening reading and 
endeavoring to work on my sermon but I find it hard 
work. I cannot concentrate. I cannot apply myself 
as I could when I was among the people. I must con- 
fess | can not write for critics. . . . Time is slipping 
away and am I prepared for my work. I feel that there 
is so much to learn that what [have will be of little 
use to me. [I ought to know more of the general 
sciences. ... 

Tues. Dec. 12. Have not felt well all day. Have 
studied, recited and wrote some on my sermon. 
Rec’d a letter from Bro. A. J. Canfield of Utica saying 
come and preach at Clinton the day before Christmas. 
At that time I shall also go home and visit my rela- 
tives. 

Wed. Dec. 13... . A good long letter did me 
more good than medicine. I received it when I came 
up from preaching class and was in excellent humor 
for a comforting letter. Wrote to Bro. Canfield and 
father this evening... . 

Sat. Dec. 16. It was very cold this morning; my 
thermometer was only 6 below. It was in an un- 
favorable place. Leslie Lee’s* was 15 below. En- 
deavoring to work on my Christmas sermon. This 
evening in the Society debated the question of ‘““The 
Pre-existence of Christ.”’ The boys were in earnest 
over it and the debate was fair and just... . 

Thur. Dec. 21. This morning it was very cold. 
The ‘‘oldest inhabitant” says it has been as cold only 
five times in ten years. My thermometer was only 
23 below zero, Prof. Lee’s 29, Dr. Fisher’s 31 and Harry 
Smith’s 34. It was very quiet and still. ... 

Sat. Dees, 23....0 ol) arrived: atec lintongaueL. 
o’clock. I was met with a hearty welcome. In p. m. 
making calls. Called at Grandpa Dawley’s but he was 
out walking. At Mr. Brown’s the children are well. 
Then went up to the “Sem” and called on Frank Moore 
and Mary Chapman. They were pleased to see me. 
I could hardly get away. They wished me to stay to 
teasonl Cid; saan 

Sun. Dec. 24.... My meeting was at two 
o’clock. The house was well filled. I preached ser- 
mon No. 24, “Aggressive Christianity” I never did 
better. ... 

Mon. Dec. 25. A Merry Christmas indeed. 
This morning I was up early. . . . I came away from 
Clinton at 11 o'clock. ... Father met me at the 
depot. Then came home where all the folks had met 
to welcome me. . . . The evening was happily spent. 
After the folks had gone away & retired, mother and I 
had to have a conversation on matters which only 
interest dear friends. 

Tues. Dec. 26. Towards noon I went down town 
and saw many of my old acquaintances. .. . 


*Son of John Stebbins Lee. 
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Mon. Jan. 1, 1872. Happy New Year to All. 
Up early this morning making preparations for my 
departure. Bid good bye to dear friends about six 
o’clock and came to the depot in time to come on the 
seven o’clock train. Father brought me down. I 
met Bro. Van Dusen on the cars; he is on his way to 
Albany to take his seat as a member of the Assembly. 
.... Arrived at Rome at 11.30, was there about 
an hour, then proceeded towards Canton where I 
arrived in safety at 7.30. ... 

Thur. Jan. 4. Snowed last night so it made very 
good sleighing. At my studies this a. m. and p. m. 
. ... 1 find Dr. Clark’s “Doctrine of Prayer” is one 
of the finest studies in the world... . 

Sat. Jan. 6. . . . This evening in Society we de- 
bated upon the apparent difference between the doc- 
trine of faith and works as set forth by the Apostles 
Paul and James... . 

Sun. Jan. 7... . Attended lecture by Bro. 
Gaines on “‘Day and Night,” the ninth one in his 
course on the 19th Psalm. He spoke of causes of day 
and night. How in the providence of God they re- 
sulted benefit. How all darkness would influence the 
world by application to the 15 days and nights upon 
the moon, and how many grew sick and faint in Dr. 
Kane’s expedition to the northern sea from the ab- 
sence of the light of the sun. How the great benefit 
was resultant from the inclination of the 23 1-2, 
causing hot and cold and neither in excess, seasons to 
come and go, and how great the benefit we receive by 
the moon following the course of the sun in summer, 
et vice versa. Thus when nights are longest we have 
the moon to rule the night the greatest length of time, 
and when the nights are short the course of the moon 
is short. This lecture was one of the best I ever lis- 
tened to; Full of facts and of interest. . . . 

Wed. Jan. 10. . . . There is much talk over the 
state and nation now over the assassination of Jim 
Fisk. But the sorrow is not very great. Next Sunday 
will be a great opportunity for ministers to moralize 
over his reckless and degrading life. It does seem 
strange that one should come from nothing as he has 
in a few years and made the world to stand in awe at 
his audacity and brazen faced conduct in his specu- 
lations. He has been open in all his rascality and 
kept nothing to himself. As the Tribune expresses it, 
“He had no private life.” . 

Fri, Jan. 12. . . . This p. m. Bro. Gaines invited 
me to preach in his pulpit a week from next Sunday 
night. I accepted. I have been in a worry over 
what I shall Preach... . 

Sat. Jan. 18. At work over a sermon and it is 
hard work. I often have thought what ever put it 
into my head to be a minister. I can’t speak extem- 
pore nor write with any degree of strength. .. . 

Tues. Jan. 16. Broke my thermometer this 
morning. After studying all day I attended a lecture 
by Dr. Fiske* before our Society. His theme was 
“The Highest Education.” He dwelt with much 
stress upon the importance and necessity of a College 
training. It seemed the greatest demand of the nation 
and any one who enters the professions without this 


*Richmond Fiske, then president of the College Depart- 
ment. 


thorough training endangers his own and the nations 
influence. .... 

Wed. Jan. 17. Today the University closed. 
Dr. Fisk’s time has expired and tomorrow leaves town. 
He is to settle over a parish at Grand Rapids. Mich. 
_... Had a letter from Dea. John T. Merrill. He 
has made me appointments. He says there is an 
uncertainty about them. I will know by this or 
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next week’s “Banner.”. .. . 

Thurs. Jan. 18. Wrote to Le Grand Powers about 
speaking at Clinton next Commencement... . 

Wed. Jan. 24. Not good for much this a. m. 
except a sermon and this p. m. preached it. Text 
Gal. 3:26. Theme, ‘The children by faith,” No. 25. 
Was not feeling in the best of mood, but still I preached. 
The Dr. thought it was by far my best arranged ser- 
mon. The boys were critical yet exhibited consid- 
erable energy. .. . 

Thurs. Jan. 25. To day received a good long 
letter from Le Grand Powers, also a package from 
home with 5 shirts, 4 pairs of stockings and a red 
bow and collar. This p. m. read some in “The Divine 
Tragedy” I like it very well yet there is a something 
which makes it appear awkward to read it. Perhaps 
it is the changing of some of the words to make 
rythm. But there is one great thing of which he has 
not spoken and to my mind is a failure. The Sermon 
on the Mount is not mentioned. . . . 

sat: Jan: 27... 2 Reading’ most2ofthe ian mm: 
Rece’d letter from father and Oliver. Oliver wrote for 
a County Lodge Constitution. Sent him one by return 
mail. He writes me that he has just been elected 
“County Chief Templar.” Our family now might 
almost establish a County lodge alone. Benton is 
County Deputy, Oliver as C. C. T. and myself County 
Chaplain. 

Sun. Jan. 28. This a. m. attended church. 
Bro. Fred Simmons preached an excellent sermon. 
After service Bro. Simmons and myself were invited 
to Bro. Gains’ to dinner. And sucha dinner. It was 
glorious. I didn’t want to be a glutton but the chicken 
and all was cooked so nice and tender that I couldn’t 
help but eat. Fred & I complained sorely at the good 


Mon. Jan. 29. Ree’d letter today from Bro. 
James Whitney, Jr., West Cumberland, Maine, saying 
he would meet me at Cumberland Station next Satur- 
day pis ieee 

Wed. Jan. 31. After class this a. m. I went down 
to the lodge room to sew upon the new carpet. A 
good number were present. Sewed until 1 p.m. when 
I came to preaching class. ... This evening at- 
tended the “Home Dramatic Entertainment.’’ They 
played “The Gun Maker of Moscow” and the farce 
“Lend me five shillings.” The boys and girls did well 
and are deserving of credit for the manner they car- 
ried it through. 


* 7k * 


Mary found the class in physiology so interesting that she 
used to regale the family at dinner-time with what she had 
learned. 

Finally her mother became weary of this and gave Mary the 
following note to take to school: 

“Dear Teacher: Don’t tell my Mary any more about her in- 
sides. It makes her too proud.”’—Hachange. 
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What American Social Workers Are Thinking 


Robert C. Dexter 


HAVE just returned from a week spent at the 
sixty-second National Conference of Social 
Work in Montreal, where I was one of over 
4,000 delegates from the United States and 
Canada. It was one of the most interesting I have 
attended since my first experience of a National Con- 
ference, which was in Baltimore twenty years ago. 

The very fact that 4,000 social workers assembled 
in this hospitable Canadian city and spent an entire 
week of constant discussion both in and out of meet- 
ings, gives an observer some idea of the vitality of the 
social-work movement on this continent. Every 
state and province was represented, and almost with- 
out exception all the great leaders of American social 
work were present. 

One great leader, however, the greatest of all, 
was missing—Jane Addams. A few weeks before the 
conference that great life had ended, but her spirit 
was felt throughout the conference sessions. <A 
special memorial service was held in the great St. 
James United Church, which was packed to the doors 
by those who came to do her honor. Among those 
who spoke with feeling and emotion of the meaning of 
Miss Addams in the life of America and the world were 
Miss Frances Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Edith Abbott, her long-time associate at Hull House 
in Chicago, Paul Kellogg, the editor of The Survey, 
and Eugene K. Jones, representing the most under- 
privileged group in America, the Negroes, for whose 
advancement she had stood throughout her long 
life. 

One thing which impressed me above all others, 
and which shows the direction in which social work in 
America is going, was the presence of hundreds of 
government officials, high and low. Mrs. Roosevelt 
presided at one very important meeting of public- 
welfare officials. Miss Katherine Lenroot, the presi- 
dent of the conference, is the chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. Britain’s High Commissioner 
for Canada, a former member of the Ministry of 
Labor, told us of the British social-security efforts. 
Harry Hopkins was there from the E. R. A., and many 
others of those who are working in the present adminis- 
tration to meet America’s greatest social crisis were 
among the speakers or in the audiences. 

The discussions centered very largely about the 
governmental efforts to relieve distress and to promote 
recovery and reform. Social workers, in common 

with other groups in the population, are divided into 
three classes. There was present at Montreal a very 
aggressive and positive group of men and women 
headed by Mary van Kleek, the director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Research of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who had little or no use for the New Deal 

program. For them the New Deal was simply a 
palliative, and a poor one at that. They felt it was 
leading directly to Fascism, and was only nailing the 
lid more securely on the great masses of the American 
people. For them the relief program was utterly 
inadequate, the security program both in England 
and America worse than a joke, and such efforts as 


the Wagner Labor Bill were condemned out of hand. 
Despite the loquaciousness of this group and its ef- 
fective organization known as the Rank and File, it 
is only fair to say that they represented but a minority 
of those present. An even smaller minority, much less 
vocal but stubborn and representing many of the old 
guard in social work, members of boards of trustees, 
etc., were equally hostile to the New Deal and were 
distrustful of the new emphasis being placed on 
governmental activity. Their reaction, however, 
was just the opposite of the first group. They still 
think of social work in terms of the private agency and 
the case-work method, and look for its support to the 
purses of the wealthy. For them the new govern- 
ment plans seem wholesale and badly thought out, 
and they cannot help but feel that the increased taxa- 
tion necessary for their support is bound to affect the 
budgets of the agencies which they represent. This 
right wing, however, was also a comparatively small 
group of those present. While the delegates applauded 
the verbal onslaughts of the left wingers, the con- 
ferences in the corridors convinced one delegate at 
least that the great majority of social workers present 
belonged to the third group, which might be called 
the center. They were convinced that the day of 
piecemeal adjustment was over in America, and that 
the only agency which could deal with the problems 
which are presented was the federal government. 
Despite the decision of the Supreme Court in regard 
to the N. R. A., these delegates were convinced that 
governmental activity was not only essential but 
permanent, and the great majority of delegates pres- 
ent, whether they were government servants or not, 
stood staunchly behind the Roosevelt program, whether 
it be in the field of relief or recovery. Incidentally, 
it seemed to make little difference whether they were 
Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists. 

The Canadian delegates were naturally somewhat 
puzzled by the Supreme Court decision, but there is 
no question that Canada in any event is following the 
policies of the mother country, although, as one 
Canadian speaker said, her progress in this direction 
has been slowed up by the reactionary influence of 
the United States. 

The program itself reflects this preponderant in- 
terest in governmental activity. The general sessions 
of the conference discussed such matters as ‘““The Out- 
look for Social Security in Great Britain and in the 
United States,’ the discussants being Sir Francis 
Floud and Miss Perkins. ‘Social Work and the 
Economic Crisis’ was discussed by Mary van Kleek 
and Professor Paul Douglas of the University of 
Chicago from quite opposite points of view, and the 
conference closed with a remarkably searching address 
by Professor Gregory Vlastos of Queens University 
on ‘“The Objectives and Responsibilities of Individual 
Citizens in a Changing Order.’’ Professor Vlastos’s 
contention was that there were three philosophies 
struggling for domination in the world at the present 
moment: (1) Individualism, exemplified by Messrs. 
Hoover and Ford, which he felt was entirely dis- 
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credited; (2) Fascism or state worship, and (3) the 
philosophy of mutualism. His conviction was that 
the future lay between the last two. It was an in- 
spiring sight to attend these general sessions, held in 
the great auditorium of the Montreal Forum, which 
was packed to the roof with 8,000 to 10,000 visitors 
and delegates. 

The section of the conference which I attended 
the most regularly and which, generally speaking, was 
the most interesting and best attended, was that on 
Social Action, presided over interestingly enough by 
Father Francis J. Haas of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service and Leifur Magnusson, a 
prominent member of All Souls’ Church in Washing- 
ton and the director of the International Labor Or- 
ganization office in New York. This section discussed 
such topics as “Social Workers and Social Legisla- 
tion,” “Economic Organization and Social Justice,” 
“The Place of the Social Worker in Industrial Con- 
flict,” “Taxation as an Instrument to Balance Produc- 
tion and Consumption,”’ “Health Insurance,” “Public 
Works,” “International Labor Standards,” and “The 
Great Social Experiment in the Tennessee Valley.” 
By all odds the most inspiring and enlightening ad- 
dress which I listened to was on the latter subject. 
That such an experiment as is going on in Southeastern 
United States, covering five or six states, should be 
undertaken and continued seemed to me to be the 
most hopeful sign that we are indeed entering a new 
era. I was proud of the fact that the director of the 
Tennessee Valley experiment is one of our own Uni- 
tarian laymen, Arthur EK. Morgan. 

The conference was divided into four sections 
and literally dozens of sub-divisions. In many of 


them the older social-work problems of technique and 
organization were discussed in the usual conference 
manner. But through them all there was present 
this new obsession with governmental objectives and 
socialized techniques. 

There was no way of ascertaining how many of 
the social workers in our fellowship were present. 
Many of the leaders I knew were members of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in this country and 
Canada. Many of those present, both men and 
women, were keenly interested in our Program of 
Social Action. It seemed to many of the Unitarian 
members of the conference to be in harmony with the 
prevailing spirit of the conference itself and to be an 
expression of the ideals of a forward-looking religious 
fellowship. 

I came away from the Montreal conference with a 
renewed faith in the future of our two countries and a 
deepened conviction that social work is no longer, if it 
ever was, entirely concerned with salvaging social 
wreckage, but has really a definite contribution to the 
much needed reorganization of society. There are 
among the thousands of social workers in America 
hundreds of forward-looking men and women. We 
in the liberal religious movement need their coopera- 
tion, and they need constantly the inspiration which 
comes from feeling that there are working alongside of 
them, and for the same aims and purposes which 
they desire, religiously minded men and women. 
Social work to quite an extent owes its existence to or- 
ganized religion, and not a small portion of that in- 
spiration has come from our own churches. It is a 
challenge to us to continue that cooperation and in- 
spiration into the new era. 


The Creed of Unitarianism Today 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


Unitarianism is contained in the oft-repeated 
statement that Unitarians have no creed. 
What alone gives a semblance of truth to 
this assertion is the fact that Unitarians, in common 
with Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Friends, have no codified system of belief, no authori- 
tative statement of religious truth that is accepted as 
final, no old confession of faith binding on all adher- 
ents—in a word, no static creed. To suggest that 
Unitarians have no intellectual convictions or that in 
any way they are lacking in intellectual fiber is Jittle 
better than to suggest that they are lacking in moral 
fiber. If they lack a static creed and refuse to be like 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Lutherans and Pres- 
byterians in subscribing to ancient dogmas, creeds, 
articles and confessions, this, so far from revealing in- 
tellectual flabbiness and lack of genuine belief, may 
itself be a sign of uncommon intellectual vigor and 
profundity of conviction. It is not the worshiper 
who reiterates the “I believe’ of an ancient creed who 
has the monopoly of conviction, nor the traditionally 
orthodox novitiate or candidate for ordination who, 
above all others, is a man of deep persuasion. It is 
much more likely that the man of convinced belief is 
the man who, with the masses of Christendom against 


him, rejects the static creed and preaches, as his own, 
the philosophy of life that best commends itself to 
his own reflection. The man who struggles through the 
slough of despair and up the rugged path of lonely 
doubt to find at last his feet upon the solid ground of 
intellectual persuasion, so far from being a man with- 
out a creed, is himself worthy to be numbered among. 
the makers of creeds. And such a man is the typical 
Unitarian today. 

The remark that Unitarians have no creed is just 
as indiscriminating and inaccurate as the oft-re- 
peated assertion that England has no constitution. 
What gives a semblance of truth to this error is that 
the British Constitution is not static. Whatever 
statute the people through their parliamentary repre- ; 
sentatives enact, becomes, ipso facto, an integral part. 
of the constitution. Each successive Act of Parlia- 
ment is at once part of the supreme law of the land. 
No body of men exists with a function like that of 
the United States Supreme Court in relation to the 
legislation of Congress. The legislation of today takes. 
precedence over the enactment of every yesterday,. 
and cannot be appealed against, judged, approved or 
condemned, on the basis of some primitive or earlier: 
enactment. Any conflicting earlier enactment be- 
comes automatically “null and void.” England, there- 
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fore, so far from having no constitution, has a constitu- 
tion which is a living, ever-growing, developing thing, 
progressively embodying the contemporary will. of 
each successive generation. 

This is precisely the position of the faith of Uni- 
tarians. They have no centuries-old confession which 
they regard as more authoritative than any contem- 
porary deliberation and to which they must sub- 
scribe on solemn occasions. The thought of a faith 
“once for all delivered” is repulsive to them. They 
are free to modify their belief in each local congrega- 
tion and in accordance with the increasing knowledge 
of each successive day. But this is not to say that 
they are lacking in positive belief. It is to say that 
their creed is a fluid, living, vital, growing thing, 
always expressing their immediate convictions and 
directly relevant to the actualities of contemporary 
thought and life. It is Jamentable that any Uni- 
tarian, finding his own “‘I believe’ at variance with 
the “‘I believe’ of another Unitarian, should neglect 
to set forth his own counter-conviction and attempt 
to stifle his fellow’s fervency of conviction by adopting 
the pitiable subterfuge of saying that Unitarians 
must be creedless. They are creedless only in the bad 
sense of that word. To say that they believe nothing 
is to say that they are intellectually sterile, that they 
are entirely restrictive in the power that they wield, 
that their razson d’etre is a master negation, that, after 
having been in labor for a century, they have brought 
forth a shapeless vacuum. The very idea is as name- 
less as its promulgation is suicidal. Even a Roman 
Catholic authority, quoted in The Register on June 6, 
says that the Unitarian Church has a “creed,” 
and “presumes to teach in matters of faith and 
morals.” 

In this matter of creeds it is impossible to leave 
the Bible out of consideration. Traditional creeds 
have a way of saying that they are according to holy 
writ. It is the peculiarity of all the historical confes- 
sions that they do not set out to prove the truth of a 
belief philosophically. They simply affirm that their 
articles are a correct interpretation of the Bible, of 
the apostolic fathers, of the most ancient tradition— 
as though these things were the final basis of all re- 
ligious conviction. This was somewhat the position of 
Channing in his sermon, “Unitarian Christianity.”” He 
proved that the traditional doctrine of the trinity was 
unscriptural. When asked what constituted a Uni- 
tarian, the answer in those crucial days would have 
been, ‘We cannot be trinitarians because the trinity 
is contrary to scripture.” To quote a typical expres- 
sion of Channing’s: “Christianity ought not to be 
encumbered with it, unless it be laid down in the New 
Testament fully and expressly.”’ It was precisely 
in those terms that Luther talked back to the pope. 
It was precisely that which made the Congregational 
denomination—the episcopal polity was not laid down 
in the New Testament. It was precisely that which 
turned Roger Williams and the first president of Har- 
vard into Baptists—sprinkling infants with water 
was not so much as mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. 

But we grow with the years. It is no longer the 
position of Unitarians that they accept only what is 
laid down in the New Testament fully and expressly. 


x 


That this is no revolutionary statement will be obvious 
if we suppose what would be a crucial test. There was 
recently discovered in Egypt a fragment of another 
gospel, older than any gospel previously possessed by 
us and containing some new words of Jesus. Let us 
suppose that some further discovery should bring to 
light a broken fragment from the pen of Paul which 
read: ‘God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost . . . . very God, very God, very God.... 
three. «i. <..,.one «;. .-. indivisible:.... .2’: -Would 
Unitarians thereupon renounce their name and em- 
brace the trinitarian formula as part of their present- 
day creed? We cannot conceive it. We imagine that 
the doctrine would be condemned as meaningless, 
irrational, unscientific; or, at least, however “‘scrip- 
tural,” as irrelevant to our gospel today and worthy of 
only an historical concern. 

Of course, the New Testament possesses some 
authority, and it is well that the nature of its present- 
day authority should be defined. Its authority is 
horizontal, not perpendicular. It is not the authority 
of a despot whose commands must be performed simply 
because they are his commands. If it exercises any 
sway over us it is because its central character is 
touched with a sublimity that attracts and fascinates 
us. Our submission to Jesus is a critical and voluntary 
one. The authority of the New Testament is the 
authority of a friend, who, living quietly beside us, 
makes us more conscious of our own best convictions 
and aspirations. If the New Testament does not do 
that, it has no right to be the arbiter of our faith. In 
other words, it is not the New Testament which is the 
foundation of our creed; the most it can be is the ex- 
pression of it. The real reason why it continues to be 
the object of our reverence is not because we embrace 
any theory of its inspiration but because of its con- 
gruence with our spiritual ideals. We can say of the 
triumph of the New Testament what Gibbon said of 
the triumph of Christianity in the Roman world. 
It was not simply through its claim to be superim- 
posed by a more than human authority. The chief 
reason was the congruence of its teaching with the 
spiritual nature of mankind. It would thus appear 
that any permanent denial of the doctrine of the 
trinity or any permanent affirmation of the unity of 
personality in God—to chose a crucial issue of a cen- 
tury ago—must be based upon something other than 
what the New Testament affirms. It is we alone, in our 
thoughtfulness and sincerity, who give the New 
Testament what practical guidance it may offer us for 
our daily life and what theoretical guidance it may 
offer us for the construction of our creed. Our convic- 
tions must be owr convictions, and if the precepts and 
doctrines of the New Testament offer us formulations 
of what our convictions are and a clear vision of the 
kind of people we would like to be, then we may con- 
tinue to use it as containing lofty expressions of our 
own conviction. 

I have defined what seems to me to be the position 
of Unitarians today. Before outlining the positive 
foundations of our creed today, I shall attempt to show 
that the position defined is the one alone to which 
churches with static creeds must ultimately come. A 
position tantamount to that of the non-confessional 
churches is, in fact, embodied in the habits of the Epis- 
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copal, Lutheran, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
churches, who, although on the most solemn occa- 
sions they continue to accept, as their authority for 
today, the affirmations of their static creeds, in their 
synods, assemblies and encyclics, have to fall back on 
the theory of a living church as a contemporary 1n- 
terpreter of those ancient confessions. Sometimes— 
as in the regulation of industry by labor codes under 
the New Deal, wherein the modern spirit went beyond 
its constitutional legalities and is now raising the 
question, “Shall the people rule?’’—contemporary as- 
sertions of conviction on the part of church conferences 
and assemblies may belie the spirit and the letter of 
the ancient creed. This should at least raise the ques- 
tion everywhere, “Shall the churches of today be ruled 
by the dead hand of ancient dogma or by the progres- 
sive illumination of the indwelling spirit of the ever- 
living God?” 

It is just such an issue that came to light a few 
weeks ago at the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. The late Sir Robertson Nicoll, if I remember 
rightly, described Princeton Seminary as the only 
place where orthodoxy remained intellectually re- 
spectable. The present issue challenges the very re- 
spectability of the authoritative Westminster Confes- 
sion. When the Westminster divines in A. D. 1647 
wrote against the Anabaptists that Christians ‘“‘may 
lawfully now, under the New Testament, wage war 
upon just and necessary occasions” they were very 
obviously having no regard to the present day; it 
sounds more like old Mohammedanism than modern 
Christianity. And when the General Assemblies of 
recent years have passed resolutions at variance with 
the authoritative confession, they were obviously 
having no regard to that seventeenth-century clause. 
Its deletion has been discussed. It may cause un- 
pleasant questions when a man comes up for ordina- 
tion. And the official Presbyterian position ought not 
to be self-contradictory. So a committee has been 
appointed to consider what is to be done about it. 
It is faced with the dilemma of declaring either that 
the New Testament has been superseded, or that the 
Westminster divines’ interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament has been superseded. Or, to exhaust the possi- 
bilities, it can declare that the enlightened conscience of 
today is astray and that the recent resolutions at 
variance with the old clause are ‘‘unconstitutional”’ 
and therefore to be abandoned as alien to the truth 
of God. 

To Unitarians, the idea of deleting a phrase from 
an ancient confession must seem little short of ridicu- 
lous. When once the necessity for a growing, living 
creed has been recognized, a dead, static creed has 
ceased to be regarded as an instrument of contempo- 
rary authority. Confessions of the past are viewed 
only in an historical perspective. Their phrases are 
not to be tampered with. They must stand; and we 
must be free from their shackles. They must stand 
among the “ancient good” that time has made “‘un- 
couth.” 

It ought to be possible to define the positive and 
permanent foundations of the living and ever-growing 
creed of Unitarians. This is not to formulate a con- 
fessio fidei, but to make clear the foundation upon 
which the various confessions of faith and ad hoc pro- 


grams of action constantly being formulated and pro- 
moted by Unitarians are based. It is to find a “rock 
of ages” —an eternal, unchanging foundation to which 
we can forever bind our hearts and minds, and which 
each successive creed will interpret for each successive 
age. 

‘ Perhaps many readers would have preferred me 
to speak throughout of the Unitarian “philosophy of 
life’ rather than of the Unitarian “‘creed.’’ The 
phrase has a more thoughtful and a less dogmatic 
flavor than the word “creed.’’ But since any philos- 
ophy of life worthy of the name must include a state- 
ment of more or less detailed convictions relevant to 
contemporary conditions it must include what is not 
misnamed when it is called a creed. A philosophy of 
life it is. The phrase correctly suggests that our 
creed is subsumed under a philosophy, and that, as a 
philosophy, it must ultimately stand upon only one 
foundation. But, for the purpose of simpler presenta- 
tion, we may make an artificial separation, and deal, 
firstly, with its practical foundation, and secondly, 
with its theoretical foundation. 

With regard to our practical or ethical founda- 
tion, it seems to me that this can be defined simply as 
the most enlightened conscience. It is necessary, 
however, to examine these terms closely, and, perhaps, 
to change them if they do not, upon examination, 
plainly express our thought. I think we shall find 
that when we say that the practical foundation of our 
religion is the most enlightened conscience we mean, 
at least, that our conduct must be governed by prin- 
ciples universal in their application. With regard to 
the word “conscience,” the prefix ‘‘con-” suggests 
that it contains no thought of something that is only 
private and individual. “Conscience” has a primary 
reference to general welfare. We mean, therefore, 
that only that human conduct is good that is for the 
good of all human beings. This is why many would 
regard the golden rule, to do to others as we would 
like them to do to us, as a sufficient ethical principle 
for Unitarians. This rule would certainly be golden 
enough if we always wanted people to do to us what 
they ought to do to us. In the metaphorical expres- 
sion of our children’s creed we affirm belief in ‘‘the 
brotherhood of man.” It is another way of saying the 
same thing, namely, that our actions must be governed 
by a principle capable of universal application. The 
emotional word for this principle is “love.’”’ If by 
love we do not think of an unobservable inner emo- 
tion, but of a type of observable conduct, we can say 
that love is the basic and timeless principle of our 
practical creed. And that is all! If this should seem 
too narrow a foundation for all the practical aspects of 
a religious creed, perhaps that is because we have 
not fully grasped it—its length, breadth, depth, 
height. 

Built on this foundation, our creed for personal 
conduct will present as great a challenge as we know. 
The progressive realization of it in human affairs can 
only be wrought with yearning heart and bleeding 
hands. And religion so founded can certainly not be. 
considered outside of the genuine Christian tradition. 
It is of the very essence of Christianity. This ethical 
foundation is one which will bind the New Testament 
to us forever. Notwithstanding all it contains that 
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belongs only to the age in which it was written, there 
is also much that makes it, in this regard, unique in 
the literature of mankind. 

With regard to the theoretical or purely intellec- 
tual foundation of our creed, it is here that “according 
to the New Testament” seems to carry little weight 
with us today. It is true that there is a wide use of 
New Testament phraseology. ‘‘We believe in the 
fatherhood of God.” This is a statement adequate 
enough to many as a confession of their theological 
belief. But the fatherhood of which it speaks is far 
removed from any actual fatherhood of which we have 
any actual acquaintance. No father is ever thought 
of as having no beginning and no end, as being no less 
present in one place than in another—both of which 
characteristics may be included in our conception of 
God. 

The truth that is becoming more and more evi- 
dent is that the intellectual reconstruction of our 
theology must be breathed through and through with 
the fresh, clean air of science. The theology to which 
Unitarians are turning today is founded upon a 
philosophy of science. So far from building upon the 
historical confessions of faith or upon the history of 
doctrine, our line of inquiry does not seem to be di- 
recting us even to the theology that inevitably results 
from the dialectic of a history of religions. Although 
philosophies of science are as old as philosophy itself, 
the actual development of science is the one outstand- 
ing phenomenon of modernity. It thus transpires 
that the supreme intellectual test confronting the 


A Meditation for 


religious thinkers of today is their attitude to scientific 
truth. It is not here as it was with the practical or 
ethical foundation, for all Christians can unite on that. 
The willingness or unwillingness to reconstruct theol- 
ogy upon a scientific basis is that which cuts as a sharp 
sword of division between the traditional churches 
with their ancient historical creeds and the twentieth- 
century philosophical Christians with their scientific 
and philosophical leanings. ‘To one educated in the 
modern manner nothing but an unmeaning lip service 
is possible to the theologies of Christendom contained 
in its static creeds and confessions. In our construc- 
tion of a metaphysic they are not, and make no claim 
to be, of any value whatever. 

To the rigors of the intellectual task of construct- 
ing a scientific conception of God many are addressing 
themselves. We, and almost we alone, can hail them 
as fellow-worshipers. We can also include in our 
churches all those who are one with us only upon what 
I have called our practical or ethical foundation. 
I do not think that it is our common congregational 
polity that holds us together. I think our bond of 
union is our common practical purpose. It is fitting 
that the practical and not the theoretical aspect of 
our creed should be powerful enough to be a basis of 
refreshing fellowship. Yet the practical aspect can- 
not, I think, be separated from the metaphysical 
aspect permanently. For the present, perhaps it is 
enough to see clearly the only way that is left to us 
by which a satisfactory theology of today for today 
can be constructed. 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


Religion as Friendship 

MESUS gave friendship a double meaning: he 
summoned his followers to friendship with the 
Father and to friendship with their fellow- 
men. When we know God we get a new sense 
of the value of those around us, for we sense that God 
is in all people. Oftentimes we cannot find God because 
we are not working close enough to human souls. If 
religion means anything, it means being friendly. We 
cannot have God in our hearts and fail to reveal Him 
to others. The test of our religion is found in this 
question, “Am I a friend to those about me?” In 
an old Chinese book we find this saying: ‘When 
three men are of one heart, yellow earth is turned 
to gold.’ Wherever we find friendship ordinary 
relationships are made happier and burdens are made 
lighter. 

We can transform the dusty soil of life, all com- 
monplace and tragic things, into golden meaning 
through the friendly spirit. In the Boston Art Mu- 
seum are two tiny statues of an Egyptian Pharaoh 
and his queen. These slate figures have existed for 
about five thousand years. When the mighty Pharaoh 
died his friends placed beside his body these little 
effigies of himself and his wife, because they believed 
that even death could not conquer this golden bond 
of love. 

Friendship survives time, it is the stairway by 
which we climb to understanding of life’s enduring 


values; it is the transforming force through which we 
conquer the problems of the world. What more can 
we ask as a life ideal than the invitation of Jesus, “I 
have called you to be friends?” 


Prayer 


Most gracious God, we pray for all who are 
bound with us by the ties of kinship and love, for our 
families and neighbors, for dear ones who are far 
away from us. Bless and protect the wide circle of 
those we love and those who love us. Forgive us, we 
pray, if we have been untrue to any friend. May our 
friendship be wide enough to take in the poor, the sick 
and the discouraged, and to include people of all 
nationalities and races. We want to be of use to 
others! As the scroll of the world’s needs unfolds be- 
fore us, help us to see what we can do for humanity 
and how we can serve as friends. Through our fellow- 
ship with Thee may we learn the standards of true 
friendship. 

May Thy love for us teach us how to build friendly 
relationships through sharing ideals and seeking the 
best of life with others. Divine Father, help us to win 
happiness through the comradeship we create and to 
transform the world through the graces of the friendly 
spirit. As Thou hast loved us so may we love others, 
and demonstrate the noble spirit of which our Master 
spoke, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for friends.” Amen. 
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Twenty Years a Layman 
Asa M. Bradley 


HE anniversary of my ordination has recently 
‘| passed, and I have rounded out forty years 
of ministry. There is nothing remarkable 
eel} in this. I see by our Year Book that 1895 
was productive in ministers. As a whole they have 
been able and efficient, and doubtless can tell as good 
stories of a minister’s experiences as I, perhaps better. 
But preceding my forty years as a minister were 
twenty years as a layman, through which I think I 
may claim some degree of distinction; although E. V. 
Stevens, another 1895 man, will be a close second. 
I look back at those twenty years as the training 
ground for my ministry. It gave me the layman’s 
viewpoint—I know how the layman feels, how he 
looks at life, and how he thinks—when he thinks 
about it at all—about religion. 

I wasn’t always such a layman as ministers like, 
as some were they now living could bear testimony. 
One, after I had been reduced to temporary obscurity, 
was reported as saying, “‘ Now we can do something!” 
My youthful ambitions were not for the ministry. 
As the son of a minister I knew the life from the in- 
side. I knew the long hours of labor, governed by 
no union regulations. I knew the petty economies 
needful in the family in the effort to stretch the dollar 
to the utmost, and to maintain an appearance of 
respectability. I knew the sorrow at parting with 
friends, and going among strangers to make a new set 
of friends, from whom eventually to be parted. I 
knew the disappointment occasioned by defeated 
effort. I knew the heartbreak because of ingratitude, 
and sometimes slander. All this and much more I 
knew, and when in my fortieth year I was ordained, 
it was without the glamour of youthful anticipation, 
the idealism, ambitions, and illusions which the young 
minister brings to the service. Instead there was 
experience, an understanding of what would be re- 
quired, and clearly defined ideals of what I wished to 
accomplish. It may be asked, what has been my 
success with my objectives. Not all to the good, far 
from it; but the disappointment hasn’t been as great as 
might have been the case, because I had been a layman 
for twenty years, and understood the factors with 
which one must deal. 

I began as a layman rather young. Perhaps be- 
cause as the son of a minister it was assumed that I 
should, and I good-naturedly acquiesced. I have 
served officially in every position connected with 
church administration except that of janitor, and un- 
officially quite a bit at that. I learned how church 
business should be conducted—and also how ordi- 
narily it isnot. In one of my superintendencies, after 
a conference, the church board complained that I was 
“up on everything,” that is, I was prepared for every 
complaint or argument that they might proffer. It was 
through my having been a layman for twenty years. 

To be prominent as a layman is not the pathway 
to glory. There are laymen, and other laymen. I 
listened recently to an address in which the speaker 
told of a project in which he received the cooperation 
of 152 out of a membership of over one thousand—-vir- 


tually 15 percent; and he added, “That is about the 
proportion that can be depended upon in any institu- 
tion.’”’? I wouldn’t know how to work out the per- 
centage, but there are a few laymen always depend- 
able, and there is the vastly larger number who may 
be temporarily interested, but who will assume 
no responsibility. 

Because | have been both layman and minister, 
I know that the minister cannot do the layman’s 
part, and it is not good business when he is forced to 
do so. Laymen have influence with other laymen. 
The ablest of ministers will score failure unless he has 
the backing of influential laymen. I early learned 
that to be really influential as a layman in the church, 
it was needful to be influential as a citizen in the 
community. I made the discovery that, however 
good a churchman I might be, I could not influence 
those whose help was sorely needed, because I lacked 
business standing; I was an employee, even though in 
a responsible position, and that didn’t register with 
the average business man. The failures in our churches 
have been more often through lack of efficient lay- 
leadership than through incompetent ministry. Some 
may argue that the laymen would be there if the 
ministry were efficient—a debatable question I grant; . 
but “that’s another story.”” Ministers come, and 
ministers go; but ordinarily the layman is fairly per- 
manent. If the minister is a misfit, it is the layman’s 
business, in the interests of religion, to see that there is 
a change; but the minister cannot well invite his lay- 
men to move to another town. With an ecclesiasti- 
cism the minister may exercise authority; but with 
our background of New England Congregationalism, 
the layman declines to take orders from the clergy, 
therefore the responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
rests with him. 

Because I have been both layman and minister, 
I know that the layman, even though a lay-preacher, 
cannot do the work of the minister. I had consid- 
erable experience under one who had other and major 
interests. As superintendent of the church school I 
seemed next in line, and many duties were imposed 
on me which properly belonged to the minister. I 
learned that, however much I might be respected for 
myself, the people wanted the minister’s service per- 
formed by the minister. 

Because I have been a layman, I know what it 
means when the laymen in the congregation appear 
bored, and inattentive; and because I am a minister 
I know what needs to be done about it, and with 
promptness. Through our Congregational heritage 
we have lost much of the sense of worship, and have 
over-emphasized the sermon; the sermon period may 
almost be classed as entertainment. In view of this 
it is imperative that the minister also be a preacher, 
and further, he must preach interestingly. I faced one 
congregation for several Sundays before they would 
give me any attention. The men would consult their 
watches, and doze off; the women would smooth their 
gloves, and contemplate their shoes; one of the choir, 
in plain sight from the pulpit, would read his Sunday 
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paper, and wasn’t particular as to the noise he made 
in turning the pages. They had acquired the habit of 
inattention. I don’t know why they came to church, 
perhaps it was just another habit. All this was 
changed, even to the pocketing of the paper; but it 
was something of a stunt. We are creatures of habit. 
Because I have been a layman I know how easy it is 
to acquire habits like the foregoing. Because I am a 
minister, I know the difficulties attending the breaking 
up of such habits. 

Because I have been a layman, I know how the 
layman feels toward religion, and religious institutions, 
even though he may not have much in the way of per- 
sonal religion. Ordinarily the layman likes an im- 
pressive liturgical service—if it isn’t too long—and 


An Interesting 


In the following release of the News Service of the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians our readers 
will find that fifty of the larger Protestant denominations 
have gained a million and a quarter members since 
1926, and fifteen smaller ones have lost over 25,000; the 
Jews have raised a million dollars for the Jews of Europe; 
ten thousand Mormons are en route to Palmyra, 
N. Y., to honor Joseph Smith; two young ministers 
have started on a youth pilgrimage; the Ministers’ 
Union is fighting for the union label; the Jews and Chris- 
tians of Canada are organizing a national conference; and 
Paul Douglas will appear at the Williamstown Institute 
of Human Relations, August 25-30. 

The Editor. 


Effects of Economic Crisis upon Human Relations 

The effects of the economic crisis upon human relations in 
the United States will be discussed by Professor Paul H. Douglas 
of the University of Chicago at the Williamstown Institute of 
Human Relations, to be held at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., Aug. 25-30. Several hundred community leaders, 
members of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, from all 
parts of the country, will attend. ‘ 

Professor Douglas’s survey will be made in relation to a 
series of papers on ‘‘Contributions of the Social Sciences to the 
Improvement of Inter-Group Relations.” 

“The Historical Approach” will be considered by Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia University, Catholic co-chair- 
man of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

“The Contributions of Social Psychology and Sociology”’ 
will be evajuated by Dr. Donald Young, director of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

“The Contribution of Anthropology” will be discussed by 
Professor Edward Sapir of Yale University. 

“The Influence of Literature’ will be explored by George 
Shuster, managing editor of The Commonweal, Roman Catholic 
Weekly. 

These lectures will be delivered as a series of special courses 
which will be elected by members of the institute, each course 
running through the week. 

The Williamstown Institute of Human Relations follows on 
the heels of the well-known Institute of Politics held annually at 
Williamstown until 1932. Dr. Harry A. Garfield, former presi- 
dent of Williams College, will take an important part at the 
Institute of Human Relations, which will be under the direction 
of Hon. Newton D. Baker, Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Roger W. Strauss, co-chairman of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. 

National Conference of Jews and Christians in Canada 


A National Conference of Jews and Christians in Canada, 
similar to that in the United States, for the’promotion of under- 


with harmonious environment. He may be careless 
in his daily walk, but he wants his minister to go the 
straight and narrow at all times; that he maintain the 
dignity of his calling, and the credit of his church: 
that he hold the respect of the community for himself 
and his church. 

Because I have been a layman, I know several 
other things about laymen, but I refrain. I have 
wondered if I might not have rendered greater service 
to our church had I continued to serve in the capacity 
of layman. I am frequently asked if I do not regret 
that I did not prepare for the ministry in youth, and 
devote my whole life to the service. I don’t know. 
Had I done so I would have missed those twenty years 
as a layman. 


News Release 


s tanding and closer cooperation among the faiths, will be estab- 
lished soon as the result of a meeting of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen held in Montreal. 

The Very Rev. Arthur Carlisle, Dean of Montreal, was 
appointed chairman of a provisional committee to study ways 
and means of organizing the new body. Other members of the 
committee are: Dr. F. W. Kerr, the Rev. David McLennan, Dr. 
Malcolm Campbell, the Rev. M. F. McCutcheon, Rabbi H. 
Agramovitz, Rabbi Harry Stern, A. L. Mailman, Rabbi Berger, 
Owen Callary, J. P. Callaghan, Harry McEvoy and J. J. 
Bulger. 

In urging a united effort in Canada for racial and religious 
understanding, Father Robert Barry, of the Catholic Charities, 
Boston, Mass., pleaded for realization of the important relation- 
ship between religion and social work. Regardless of doctrinal 
differences, he said, the people should put all their efforts into 
the task of social improvement and alleviation of social dis- 
orders. 

The imperative necessity of spiritual and religious under- 
standing especially by people living together in one country was 
emphasized by the Rev. C. E. Silcox, secretary of the Social 
Service Council of Canada. 

An outline of the work accomplished by the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians in the United States was given by 
Rabbi Philip Bernstein of Rochester, N. Y. 


Churches Urged te Support Union Label 

A campaign is being undertaken by the Ministers’ Union of 
America to get churches, synagogues and other religious organiza- 
tions to support the Union Label. An appeal is being sent to over 
1300 Protestant and Jewish ministers in Greater New York urging 
as a first step in this direction that they have their printing done 
in union shops, with union labels on all such printing. This 
campaign will be extended to other cities as soon as possible, it 
was announced. 

The appeal announces that the Economic Justice Commis- 
sion of the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation has ‘‘com- 
mitted itself to our cause.” 

The appeal urges that “‘we should patronize organized labor, 
because organized labor is in many respects practicing what we 
are preaching and is far more in harmony with the ideals of or- 
ganized religion than those employers who in practice are lowering 
the standards of wages.”’ 


Youthful Clergymen Start on Pilgrimage of Good-Will 

Two young ministers, the Rev. Richard Jones, Methodist 
pastor of Elizabeth, N. J.,and Rabbi Morris Lieberman of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., left Dayton, Ohio, June 21, on a Youth Pil- 
grimage for the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
which will take them through scores of cities and towns, mainly 
in Ohio and Indiana, on a message of good-will and civic coopera- 
tion among the various religious groups in the United States. 
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The two ministers are traveling by automobile and will talk 
to churches, synagogues, farmers’ picnics, church fairs and other 
gatherings. It is planned to have Catholics preside at meetings 
wherever possible. 

“We are stressing the importance of having Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews unitedly resist the forces of evil and pull to- 
gether for the common good,” Mr. Jones said. ‘We aim to 
present the voice of the younger American churchmen on the 
subject of mutual appreciation among the great religious groups 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Jones, a graduate of Wesleyan University, recently re- 
turned from four years of teaching in the American College in 
Greece, followed by travel throughout Europe and Asia. 


Mormon Pilgrimage to Dedication of Monument 


Ten thousand men, women and children from all over 
America are expected to make a pilgrimage to the Hill Cumorah 
near Palmyra, N. Y., on Sunday, July 21, to participate in the 
dedication of a Mormon monument being erected there. On this 
site, sacred to Mormonism as the place where the Book of Mor- 
mon was discovered, a forty-foot granite shaft surmounted by 
the figure of an angel holding a scripture, is nearing completion. 

The Angel Moroni monument was designed by the sculptor, 
Knaphus, of Salt Lake City. The figure at the top of the shaft 
and four tablets on the sides of the memorial are finished in 
antique bronze. They tell the story of “‘the restoration of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in its fulness in these latter days,” ac- 
cording to the Latter Day Saints, the official designation of the 
Mormons. 

The four bronze tablets represent the Angel Moroni deliver- 
ing the Book of Mormon to Joseph Smith, the first prophet of 
Mormonism. An inscription on one of the tablets urges all who 
receive the Book of Mormon to study it prayerfully that they 
may know its truth. 

According to Mormon history, Joseph Smith was living as a 
boy near Palmyra when the Angel Moroni appeared to him and 
showed him the hiding place of the Book of Mormon, an ancient 
Scripture engraved upon leaves of gold. 


Million Dollar Mark Passed by Refugee Aid Campaign 


One million dollars has already been raised toward the 
$3,250,000 goal of the United Jewish Appeal for the relief and re- 
habilitation of the Jews of Europe and the settlement of Jews in 
Palestine, Felix M. Warburg, chairman of the national campaign 
announced June 20: Mr. Warburg expressed confidence that 
the full quota will be attained by the end of this year. 

He declared that ‘‘there is a sharpening instead of an amel- 
loration of conditions confronting the Jews in Germany,” and 
added that ‘‘the situation of the Jews in Poland is also disas- 
trous.” 


Gain of One Million Church Members Reported in 1934 


Church membership in the United States has risen steadily 
since 1926, according to figures presented by Dr. George Linn 
Kieffer, statistician of the National Lutheran Council, in the 
July issue of The Christian Herald. The study made by Dr. Kief- 
fer, headed ‘‘More Than a Million Gain in Church Member- 
ship,” is The Christian Herald’s annual article on ‘Church 
Statistics and What They Teach.” 

Dr. Kieffer states that the percentage of the total population 
reporting themselves churched has risen from 46.6 percent in 
1926 to 49.07 percent in 19384. 

There were 207 religious bodies in the United States in 1934, 
the survey finds, with a total adult membership of 62,035,688. 
Fifty of the larger religious bodies had 60,630,990 of these mem- 
bers, while 157 religious organizations had only 1,404,698 mem- 
bers. 

In this one year, the report finds, the gains in the fifty larger 
religious bodies were 1,248,165 members, while the 157 lesser 
groups record an actual loss of 25,101 in membership. 

These figures, Dr. Keiffer points out, can be regarded as 
indicating a very definite trend favorable to organized religion. 


WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
VI—New Work Going On 


Visitors who come to Washington, whether they travel by 
train, motor bus, river traffic, airplane, private automobile, or 
hitch-hiking, are immediately attracted, no matter from which 
direction they approach, by the sight of the most marvelous 
public improvement construction work in the history of the 
world. 

The Government’s $250,000,000 program for housing the 
departments and independent establishments of the government 
service in Washington is only the central part of the picture of 
construction activity that will amaze the visitors. All about this 
central motif reaching far out into the suburbs and tapping his- 
toric vicinage, activities are being pushed forward which will 
embellish the Capital City, which will delight the eye by preserv- 
ing nature in its happiest aspects, and which will focus the at- 
tention of the youth of today and future years upon historic 
shrines of the nation. 

The hundreds of thousands of visitors entering Washington 
through the Union Station may at once see upward of $200,000,- 
000 worth of activity laid out before their first glance in the 
direction of the Capitol itself. Immediately in sight is the Capi- 
tol-Union Station Plaza development, which enlarges the Capito 
grounds, elaborating a plan under consideration for more than 
half a century. Halfway between the Union Station and the 
Capitol there is already in place the reflecting pool in which will 
be mirrored the dome of the Capitol. Also in this area between 
the Union Station and the Capitol is the magnificent new foun- 
tain, which experts who have studied the best in other lands say 
is the most beautiful fountain in the world. This fountain is on 
a terrace beneath which is an underground garage for the use of 
members of the Senate. 

Facing the Capitol as a companion building to the magnificent 
Library of Congress—the largest of its kind in the world—is the 
new Supreme Court Building, costing approximately $15,000,000. 

Close neighbor to the Supreme Court Building the visitors 
may view the artistic Folger Memorial Library, in which is 
treasured the matchless Shakespeariana collection. Here is one of 
the most artistic buildings in the entire world—so accepted by 
guests from foreign lands. It is a ten million dollar institution— 
a new child in Washington’s family of magnificent edifices. 

Directly south of the Capitol is the new House Office Build- 
ing. This structure is of particular interest to all the visitors, 
because in it their own Congressman will have his offices. The 
cost of this new building approximates $10,000,000, and it is so 
constructed that a twin edifice can be erected on land already 
acquired so as not to obstruct the magnificent vista from the 
Capitol to the river along the line of South Capitol Street. 

Visitors who heretofore have been whisked away from the 
Union Station in taxicabs along side streets of unpretentious 
appearance may now make their approach to the heart of the 
city along a broad new avenue from the Union Station to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, which is the historic parade ground of the 
nation. 

This new avenue leads them within three or four city blocks 
to another elaborate development just west of the Capitol. The 
old Botanic Garden has its up-to-date conservatory with lecture 
and exhibition rooms southwest of the Capitol. 

The Mall, laid out by George Washington and Major L’En- 
fant in their plan of Washington as a great central garden, is be- 
ing redeemed at this Capitol end. What was formerly B Street 
from the Lincoln Memorial past the Capitol has been straight- 
ened and widened, renamed Constitution Avenue, and is to be 
used for funeral corteges of the nation’s distinguished dead from 
the Capitol, across the new Arlington Memorial Bridge, to the 
nation’s Valhalla, Arlington National Cemetery. Where this 
new Constitution Avenue and the new Louisiana Avenue from. 
Union Station met Pennsylvania Avenue across the Mall there 
has been created “Union Square”’ as a cross axis of the Mall, 
graced by another magnificent mirror basin comparable with the 
one between Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 
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While it is the purpose of this article to stress what is new in 
Washington, it should be said, at least parenthetically, that there 
are hundreds and hundreds of attractions that are not new. 
Since the Lincoln Memorial is mentioned, the comment may be 
added that this great structure, standing on its circular terrace 
one thousand feet in diameter and erected at a cost of two million 
dollars, is one place that is seldom neglected by the visitor to 
Washington. 

Facing the Union Square on the north, visitors may see 
arising what is designed to be the most magnificent municipal 
center in the entire country, occupying four large city squares, 
and which will cost in excess of twenty millions of dollars. 

This municipal center group lies directly south of the original 
Municipal Building, now occupied by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, which is regarded as one of the most 
classically simple structures in the capital city. 

Across the Mall to the south another large group of govern- 
ment buildings is being erected for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

In the Mall triangle south of Pennsylvania Avenue between 
the Capitol and the Treasury Building, is rising what architects 
feel will be the most imposing unified architectural composition 
in the world. For ten blocks between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the Mall are being erected at the present time a series of co- 
ordinated buildings which when completed will form one gi- 
gantic conception of monumental utility and beauty. Within 
this area will be housed many of the great departments of gov- 
ernment, which for years have been kept in rented quarters at a 
tremendous annual cost to Uncle Sam. One of the greatest new 
buildings of the triangle has been completed, and is now occupied 
—the monumental Department of Commerce, plans for which 
were laid when Herbert Hoover was Secretary of Commerce. 
He laid the cornerstone. The building is longer than the Capitol, 
and cost about $17,500,000. Three of the largest ocean liners 
might be stored in its basement. 

* * * 


PSALMS FOR MODERN TIMES 
Harry F. Shook 


I 
God Is My Rock 


I will say of the Lord that He is my rock and my resting-place; 
in Him do I put my trust. 

When the storms of life assail me, or when the tempests blow, 
He is the refuge of my soul; 

When the darkness closes round about me, and I know not 
which way to go, He is my light and my salvation. 

When the days are long and my heart grows weary, then art 
Thou my refreshment, O Lord. 

With strength dost Thou compass my soul in the hour of stress, 
O my God, 

And with comfort and peace dost Thou quiet my troubled spirit. 

Early will I seek Thee; diligently will I serve Thee. 

Let all the children of men praise the Lord. 


II 
The Good-will of God 


The Lord is gracious, infinite in love and tenderness, 
And His mercy extendeth over all His works. 
With all my heart I praise Thee, my Father and my God, 
For all the compassion of Thy Spirit for Thy children. 
In the dawning of the morning and in the twilight hour— 
Even through all the hours of the day and the night, 
Thy great Love is round about us 
And Thy Presence nearer than we can think. 
Upon the just and the unjust Thy rains descend 
And the beauties of Thy sunlight; 
To the unthankful and the erring 
Thou art unchangingly kind. 
Help me, O my God, to love Thee and Thy children 
With an ever-expanding love, 


That I may grow in gentleness and good-will 
And bear testimony as a child of Thy Spirit. 


Ill 
According to Faith 


Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my voice 
And unto Thee do Thy children give thanks; 
For Thou art infinite in Justice and Truth, 
And Thy righteousness abideth forever. 


In Thine own likeness hast Thou made us, 

And as we are so art Thou unto us. 

To the generous man Thou returnest generosity, 

And to him who loveth greatly Thou art Love Divine; 
He who seeks for Truth finds Thee Truth Eternal, 

And the children of Faith love Thee as the Great Faithful. 
But the cramped in soul and they that are blind 

Cannot behold the greatness of Thy Presence 

Nor the wonders of Thy lovingkindness. 

Deliver my soul, O my God, from pettiness, 

And center my life upon the Eternal. 


IV 
The Stable Character 


Happy is the man whose feet are in the paths of the upright, 
whose eyes watch for beauty, whose heart warms to Truth; 

His delight is in the workings of Justice, and of the increase of 
good-will doth he think in the quiet hours; 

And he shall be like a rock, standing through all attacks, stable 
and sure. 

His influence shall daily extend in power, 

And that to which he putteth his hand shall prosper. 

The fickle are not so, but are like the dust which the wind blow- 
eth in the streets. 

Therefore to the thoughtful go life’s richest treasures; 

And to the stalwart do all men give homage; 

For the faithful are sons of the Most High, and stability is kin- 
ship with the Eternal. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


About a year ago one of the active members of an old New 
England church, replying to a request that she take membership 
in the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, signed the pledge which 
was sent to her and paid the membership fee of $10. This year, 
in acknowledging a request for a renewal of her membership, 
this devoted church worker not only renewed her membership 
but took time to indicate specific blessings that had followed upon 
her pledge of loyalty, as effect follows cause, for which she was 
grateful. She writes: “It was a year ago that I pledged my loyalty 
to the Universalist Church, and since then I have received it 
back three-fold. Ihave hadan opportunity to be president of the 
Club, of —— Universalist church. (The club named is one 
of the finest organizations of young women in our denomination.) 
Our club pledged itself to finance a $200 repair job on our church 
organ, and this was provided for by Easter Sunday, much to the 
gratitude of our new minister. I have been blessed with three 
trips for education purposes, a seven weeks’ trip to Europe, and a 
week’s trip to Washington as a delegate from our local D. A. R. 
chapter. In Washington I attended the Easter Sunday service 
in our Universalist National Memorial Church, which was a rare 
treat forme. In giving help to the Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship others have given help to me.” 

Perhaps some of those who read this page will be inspired by 
the experience of this Universalist woman to make a pledge of 
loyalty to the denomination, and express this loyalty in a new, 
or renewed, membership in the Loyalty Fellowship, and in a 
greater dependability and usefulness in the local church work. 
The membership fee is but $10 and checks should be drawn in 
favor of the Universalist General Convention. This fee will be 
credited toward the local church quota upon request at the time 
the fee is paid. How significant is the statement: “In giving help 
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to the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship others have given help 
to me.” What a fine appreciation of the law of giving and re- 
ceiving! 

Continuing publication of the names of churches entitled to 
display the Loyalty Fellowship white and blue banner for the 
current year, and to receive the 1935 numeral strip with which 
to decorate banners awarded last year, the following churches 
are listed: 

Colorado—Denver. 

Illinots—Sycamore. 

Maine—Brunswick, Machias. 

Massachusetts—Attleboro (Murray Church), 
Medford Hillside, Peabody. 

New York—Utica. 

Since the last publication of this list, a white five-pointed 
star (allocated to churches having five or more members in the 
Fellowship) has been sent to the church in New Haven, Conn. 

Additional new and renewed memberships are noted 
below: 

Mrs. E. B. Ball, Muncie, Ind. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 

Miss Edna M. Blackmar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Buckwalter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, III. 

Edwin H. Ehrman, Oak Park, Ill. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. W. E. Frost, Topsham, Maine. 

Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 

Hon. Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, Peabody, Mass. 

Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville, Mass. 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Harrie Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Tufts College, Mass. 

Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary A. Mossteller, Camden, Ohio. 

Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Minette D. Newman, Hackettstown, N. J. 

Mrs. H. B. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

C. W. Parmenter, Belmont, Vt. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Pasadena, Calif. 

Charles S. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 

Dr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 

George A. Perry, Springfield, Vt. 

Miss Sarah A. Porter, Langdon, N. H. 

Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

George C. Randall, Chicago, Ill. 

Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 

W. L. Ricketts, Monson, Mass. 

J. Albert Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 


Brookline, 


Send your application for membership (with fee attached, 
if possible) to Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary of the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Your 
cooperation in the general work of the denomination will be 
greatly appreciated, and will inevitably compensate the donor. 
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ANXIETY 


There is a vast difference between the anxiety which takes 
reasonable and prudent thought for the morrow, and the anxiety 
which causes us to fret and worry over possible troubles that 
tomorrow may bring. There is a kind of anxiety which is a mark 
of a planned and purposeful life, and another kind that wastes 
our energies and spoils our happiness. There is a difference be- 
tween the unreasonable worry for fear the house will burn down, 
and the reasonable anxiety that causes us to insure it against 
fire. 

A little wholesome worry is not a bad thing for any of us. 


The chronic optimist is likely to be a very tiresome person. 
The idea that everything that happens is for the best, advanced 
by those who have at least one eye closed to reality, is depressing. 
It must be a trying experience to live with a person who can see 
only the bright side of everything. A reasonable solicitude for 
the future, forethought and planning, are necessary to every 
normally regulated life, and he who takes no thought for the 
morrow is piling up worry for somebody. 

Anxiety beyond this point, however, is an evil thing, a habit 
of worry which if not overcome leads to all sorts of mental and 
physical maladjustments. The cure for worry in most cases 
requires a re-education in mental habits. Step by step the worry- 
ing thought must be displaced with other thoughts and interests. 
We cannot live in a vacuum. Good seeds must be planted if 
we would uproot the weeds of the mind. We must find new 
interests, respond to new appeals and lose ourselves in new ab- 
sorptions in order to substitute for and crowd out of our lives 
the obsessions that plague us. The principle of substitution is 
familiar to all who know their New Testament, and remember 
how it has been said that he that seeketh his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life shall find it. We live our best not by 
turning our attention within, but by investing our lives in some 
human cause that will decentralize us, and absorb us in some- 
thing greater than our own little concerns.—The Builder, Peoria, 
Till. 


* * * 


WHY I ATTEND CHURCH REGULARLY 


My pastor has asked me to answer the following question, 
“Why do you attend church regularly?” 

When I became a member of the church as a youth, I madea 
promise which was a serious obligation, that I would support the 
church by my attendance and in other ways, and in endeavoring to 
keep this promise I have only done by my regular attendanee 
what I was in duty and conscience bound to do. 

Forty years or more of fairly regular attendance has made it 
a habit of my life, and I feel that something vital is missing if I 
lose a service. 

During the World War we were deprived of many things, 
especially all who were over-seas, and the loss of home and church 
life was keenly felt. Personally, the church has meant more to me 
since the war, such a contrast, thrills, excitement, horrors, and 
mostly the Sabbaths were void of all religious service, although 
our respect for the church deepened during these unusual days as 
we would see the French officers, poilus and civilians kneeling in 
the French cathedrals or small village churches where they found 
help and consolation in their reverent meditation. As the 
French needed the spiritual help of the church in the time of war, 
so all of us need it in these times, need the vision and sense of 
values that are to be found within its atmosphere. Then, most of 
us want to give our assistance to the institutions and causes that 
may make for human and spiritual benefit. 

We show our loyalty to the flag by a salute, and to the 
government by a participation in its affairs, and to the church by 
our attendance and service to the great cause for which it stands. 
Whenever I am compelled to be absent from my own church for 
a Sabbath and in some other place I always make it a point to at- 
tend church service, not only because of the reasons given above 
but I always find most interesting people. Many well intentioned 
people do not attend church but, on the other hand, we find no 
better people in the world than those who attend and support 
the church, likewise they, in most instances are found supporting 
other individual and worth-while causes. Therefore, the human 
and social factor is another reason why regular church attend- 
ance is helpful. 

In my work as a judge, dealing with children, I find that the 
people who are active and loyal to the ideals of the church, either 
Catholic or Protestant, are doing an excellent job as parents, 
which is the most essential thing in society. 

There are many other reasons which can be readily stated, 
but I feel that these are the most outstanding —Albert E. Camp- 
bell, in Canastota (New York) Bee-Journal. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHERE TO GO UPON RESIGNATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have noted commendation of the resignation of ‘‘old men,” 
and sundry advice pertaining thereunto. It seems to be as- 
sumed that a man for years in the ministry has a sufficient bank 
account or income to permit him to disregard entirely his self- 
interest (as most have during their ministry). With no adequate 
pension fund, and with liabilities rather than assets, most ‘‘old”’ 
ministers I know would be all dressed up and nowhere to go. 
Shall they stay till their church dies? The academic answer is, 
“By no means.” Can anybody recommend them to another 
parish? Not at all. Would any parish “look at”? a man over 
forty? Most would not. More light, bréthren, on this genuine 
problem and dilemma. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* eo 


THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT WRITES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In addition to the usual institutes at Ferry Beach this 
summer, there are to be two new ones which should be of great 
value and help. These are the Institute of World Affairs, to be 
held August 3-9, and an Institute for Laymen over the week-end 
August 9-11. 

May I urge all to cooperate in securing attendance for 
these two institutes. I believe that the information, vision and 
fellowship which will come from these institutes will be of ines- 
timable value in the work of the local church next fall. Both 
of these are experiments, and their success depends upon a good 
attendance of laymen and women. It is hoped that they will 
prove so valuable that they will become a permanent part of the 
summer program. Ministers can help both by attending the 
Institute of World Affairs and by getting some of their good 
laymen to attend the Laymen’s Institute. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


DR. HALL, MR. DAY, AND MARTIN LUTHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall has asked in ‘‘Reactions’” for au- 
thority for the statement attributed to Martin Luther which I 
quoted in a recent article. He further said that he would re- 
move Luther from his gallery of heroes if the authenticity of the 
quotation were sustained. 

Perhaps the entire paragraph which contained this state- 
ment as a part will ring more genuinely and convincingly in Dr. 
Hall’s ears. Luther, in a letter written to Melanchthon on Au- 
gust first, 1521, said: ‘‘Sin boldly (fortiter, bravely, like a soldier) 
but believe more boldly. Let your faith be greater than your 
sin. It is enough for us, through the riches of the glory of God, 
to have known the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world. Sin will not destroy in us the reign of the Lamb, 
although we were to commit adultery or murder a thousand 
times in one day.’’ That letter is a matter of record. As far as 
the “thousand times in one day”’ is concerned, it might be sug- 
gested that for acts of sensuality and violence the sixteenth cen- 
tury, like several centuries preceding it, was indeed a “‘stream- 
line age.”” There are two authorities for the quotation, one 
Catholic and one Protestant. The Catholic source is Abbe J. M. 
Vincent Audin in his “‘ Histoire de la Vie, des Ouvrages, et de la 
Doctrine de Luther,’ published at Paris in 1839 in two volumes. 
If Dr. Hall will secure this volume he will find the mooted quo- 
tation on page 178. The authenticity of the letter and the quota- 
tion is attested by a Protestant scholar, Enders, in “Dr. Martin 
Luther’s Briefwechsel” published at Kalw and Stuttgart in 1884. 

We find that Luther also sanctioned bigamy in one case. 

“Philip of Hesse besieged Luther with requests to give his sanc- 
tion to taking a second wife while his first was still alive. Luther’s 


weakness brought the second blot on his career. The document 
sanctioning the bigamy was signed by Luther and is a humiliating 
paper.’”” The authority is Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X VII, 
p- 139. Furthermore, this bigamous ceremony was performed in 
the presence of Luther, although he tried to quiet the whole 
matter by a lie. In this connection, according to another Protes- 
tant, Lenz, and also according to Kolde, still another Protestant, 
on page 356 of his ‘‘Analecta,” Luther asked, ‘“‘What harm would 
there be, if a man, to accomplish better things and for the sake of 
the Christian Church, should tell a good thumping lie?” 

These sentiments upon the part of Luther are natural out- 
growths of his much trumpeted doctrine of “‘justification by 
faith.”” The Roman Catholic Church interpreted ‘‘good works” 
as covering mostly ecclesiastical observances, such as penance, 
indulgences, attendance at Mass, and considered these, as “good 
works,” as means to salvation. Luther quite rightly repudiated 
this immoral theory, but his reaction to it was so extreme and his 
moral sense so vague that he repudiated, with the consistency 
which is ‘‘the hobgoblin of little minds,” the value of ‘good 
works” in their vital and practical sense, in acts of purity, 
brotherhood, loyalty, tolerance, and idealistic courage, as well. 
That repudiation, too prevalent among churchmen now, gnaws 
malignantly at the very core of the Universe Religion, the daily 
living way of Jesus which Dr. Hall and I seek to present to the 
world. : 

Luther’s low standards are no doubt due to the fact that he 
was the child of his time, but that they were shamefully and 
horribly low, in my opinion, cannot be disproved. Luther drew 
most heavily upon the epistles of Paul for authority for his 
teaching and preaching, and on Romans most of all. Romans 
3 : 28 is the sand on which his teaching was built. ‘Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law.”’ And by faith Paul meant, as Dr. Hall knows, faith in 
the efficacious and vicarious merits of the shed blood of Jesus, 
not a working faith in the deathless values of Jesus’ life upon the 
earth. 

I am grateful to Dr. Hall for the incentive and occasion 
for this research and writing, and I hope sincerely that the dis- 
tance in miles between us will not prevent me from enjoying 
sometime a warm and long friendship with him. 

Edward Archer Day. 

Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


MR. BROOKS WRITES ABOUT H. M. CARY, JR. 


To the Editor of the Leader: es 
During the past month I have had several contacts with 
Harry M. Cary, Jr. As chairman of the International Church 
Extension Board it was necessary that I talk with him on 
several occasions before he left for the Pacific coast to sail for 
Japan. I am writing this letter in the hope that I may express 
to those who read The Christian Leader the very high regard I 
have developed for Harry Cary. I found him to be a most un- 
usual young man. He was so fair in all his statements and 
dealings! He goes to Japan with great enthusiasm and with a 
real longing to be with his parents and the Japanese people. He 
has a real fervor which I believe will carry him a long way. It 
seems to me that we of the Universalist Church are most for- 
tunate in having had such wonderful workers in Japan. As a 
denomination we owe much to Miss Hathaway, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ayres, Miss Bowen, Miss Downing, the Stetsons, and all who 
have worked for us in the foreign field. This last contact with 
Harry Cary made me realize that we of the Universalist Church 
should support our workers to the very limit. Let’s support 
them with dollars and with our prayers for their success and for 
their happiness. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, 
Chairman International Church Extension Board. 
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Church Schools and Religious, Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church," 16 Beacon St., Boston 


ON THE SIDE AT FERRY BEACH 


Besides the established courses in the 
daily program of the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach, there will be 
time for small groups to get help along 
the following lines: 

1. The Use of Movies in the Church 
School; sources of pictures; information 
about machines, etc. 

2. The Junior Church—what it is, how 
it works, ete. 

3. Material on Inter-race Understand- 
ing. 

4, The use of folk-songs and spirituals 
as a project. 

5. Information about maps. 

6. Projects for small groups in a week 
day school. 


A CHURCH VESTRY BECOMES A 
PLACE OF WORSHIP 


A chureh school that grows from an 
enrollment of thirty to ninety needs more 
room. 

This is how the workers in a small 
country church at Turner Center, Maine, 
made their dream a reality. We got sub- 
scriptions enough to buy a very large stove 
and jacket. This furnished sufficient heat 
for a room with ample space for four 
classes, each shut off by screens, and two 
other small rooms. Therefore the question 
of class rooms for sixty pupils and a place 
for worship was solved. 

Next we must make our vestry a place 
with a religious atmosphere. The ceiling 
and walls were cleaned. The wood-work 
was freshened. A few interested parish- 
loners gave money for material for curtains 
for the windows. The stage already had a 
suitable curtain properly hung. The 
chairs were arranged in a _ semi-circle 
(putting chairs of same kind in a row). 
The choir, composed of six of our best 
singers, sat at the front of the room. 

But still there was nothing to indicate 
that this was also a place for worship. 
Taking a suggestion from Mr. Williams 
(in his services at Ferry Beach last sum- 
mer) of having some religious symbol to 
center the attention of the gathering 
school, we drew our curtain on the stage 
about four feet apart in the center. Back 
of this we hung a blue figured silk curtain 
(hand-made) about nine feet wide. In 
front of this we set a table attractively 
covered. In the center of the table we 
placed a cross, a vase of lovely flowers, a 
religious picture, or anything suitable. 
Nearer the front of the table we had two 
lighted candles in brass candlesticks. 

On the floor of the main room to one 
side is a table at which the leader stands. 
On this are the two offering plates—inex- 
pensive aluminum ones—in which has been 
placed a velvet pad. This idea came from 


In the cool of the Grove at 
Ferry Beach 


“A little pause in ordinary days. 
A brief withdrawal from the busy ways 


In which our feet must go. A space to 
find 

Refreshment for the soul, and food for 
mind.” 


the exhibit of worship materials at Ferry 
Beach. 

This arrangement has been very satis- 
factory. In addition to helping create an 
atmosphere of worship, it has stimulated 
the leader to a fresh appreciation of wor- 
ship and to more careful preparation of 
each Sunday’s service. It has helped to 
add dignity and meaning to the worship 
experience of each church school member. 

Louise A. Sias. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


Many schools responded to our request 
for schol bulletins, papers, and so forth. 
Among those received was a complete col- 
lection of the monthly issues of the Re- 
deemer Church School News of Hartford, 
Conn. An interesting article attracted 
our attention. We share it with you. It 
bears the above caption. 

“Plans are being made for a Retreat 
for our teachers on Sunday, September 8. 
The plan is to drive over to Senexet House 
near South Woodstock village, leaving 
immediately after the church service. 
We will have dinner there at two o’clock, 
an hour of conference, several hours of 
fellowship under the pines on the bluff 
overlooking the lake, or, if it rains, around 
the great fireplace in the living room, then 
supper, and last of all a consecration ser- 
vice in the beautiful little chapel, reaching 
home about nine-thirty. 

“Senexet House is used for Retreats and 


other meetings like this. One might al- 
most call the place a Protestant monastery, 
except that no one stays there all the time. 
Deep in the woods, it has a peculiar re- 
ligious appeal, and an afternoon and eve- 
ning spent there together at the beginning 
of our school year cannot help but strength- 
en and encourage us, and deepen our realiz- 
ation of the significance of our task as 
church school workers. Please mark the 
date on your calendar.” 


kX 


A HOME MISSION STUDY BOOK 


The Friendship Press issues an interest- 
ing Home Missions study book* with the 
title “Christian Youth in Action.” It 
surveys America’s needs and then instead 
of describing what might be done gives in- 
stances of what has been done by groups of 
young people. It includes a “Statement 
of Christian Conviction” prepared by the 
Christian Youth Council of North America 
held in 1984, and quotes from other pro- 
nouncements of young people’s groups. 
The facts about definite work being done 
and the eager spirit of desire for usefulness 
revealed by the young people quoted make 
the book both interesting and cheering. 
It will furnish valuable material for dis- 
cussion groups in church schools and young 


people’s organizations. 
A.G. EH. 


*Christian Youth in Action. By Frank 
W. Herriott. Friendship Press. Price, 
60 cents. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Florence Buxton, superintendent 
of the Pittsfield, Maine, church school, 
writes us that she was proud to award 
certificates of recognition to fifteen high 
school pupils who are leaving town for 
schools of higher learning. They had 
been members of the church school for 
many years, and were especially coopera- 
tive and helpful. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president of the 
General Sunday School Association, is 
serving as suparvisor of a group of theo- 
logical studen'ts who are studying at the 
Boston Dispensary for the summer under 
the Earhardt Foundation. 


Under the supervision of Mrs. W. E. 
Coffin, a group of intermediate girls in the 
Waltham, Mass., church school is making 
new cases for the G. S. S. A. stereopticon. 
This is a piece of social service work which 
is of great help to our association, and we 
are very grateful for it. 


Miss Ruth Downing, missionary on fur- 
lough from Japan, spent a day with us 
recently, making plans for the special 
Japan services for our schools next fall. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Ruth Downing, from Tokyo, 
Japan, arrived in Boston June 22. Until 
further notice she may be addressed at 
30 Main St., Saugus, Mass., in care of Miss 
Beulah Cone. 


William Frost, of the class of 1938, 
Bowdoin College, was awarded the David 
Sewall Premium at the Bowdoin Com- 
mencement. This prize, the oldest award 
at Bowdoin, is given to a member of the 
freshman class each year for excellence in 
extemporaneous English composition. Wil- 
liam Frost is the son of Mayor John W. 
and Mrs. Frost, members of the Bruns- 
wick Universalist church. 

Rev. and Mrs. O. G. Colegrove, who 
have been visiting former pastorates in 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, will return to 
their home in Mitchellville, Iowa, about 
July 10. 

Miss Mary Polk of Boston on Sunday, 
June 30, attended services in Towanda, 
Penn., the church of which her father, 
Dr. Robert T. Polk, was once pastor. 

Rev. Fred A. Line of Phoenix, Ariz., 
has been elected president of the Phoenix 
Ministerial Association, and moderator of 
the Congregational Conference of the 
Southwest. Mr. and Mrs. Line are now 
on their way east, in their automobile, 
reaching their daughter’s home in St. 
Louis July 5. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice of Minneapolis 
called at the Leader office recently. 

Owen D. Young has accepted member- 
ship on the National Commemoration 
Committee to arrange an appropriate 
celebration of the first printing in English 
of the Bible—‘‘The Myles Coverdale 
Bible.” 

Dr. Fred Charles Leining called at 
“the little hill farm’’ of the editor June 30, 
when the latter unfortunately was away. 

Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Perry, N. Y., 
delivered the baccalaureate address at the 
commencement of the public schools of 
that place, on June 22. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry A. Hersey, 
pastor. When Joanne Edwina Migone 
was christened, June 30, five generations 
were present in the congregation—a great, 
great grandmother, a great grandmother, 
two grandmothers, the mother, and the 
child herself, representing ages from four 
months to ninety-one years and eight 
months. 

Maine 


Dexter.—Rey. William J. Metz, pastor. 
On June 15 Miss Evelyn Small and Mr. 
Eldridge Herrick were married by the pastor 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Small. The double ring ser- 


and Interests 


vice was used. Miss Small was attended 
by Miss Helen Hale, a friend and neighbor, 
while her sister, Mrs. Claire Wilkins, 
played the wedding march. The groom 
was attended by Mr. Mark Roberts of 
Gardiner, Maine. The home was at- 
tractively decorated and following the 
ceremony a collation was served. The 
bride had the unique privilege of having 
her parents, her grandmother, and her 
great grandmother, present at her mar- 
riage. The last named, Mrs. Sylvia Max- 
field, is past ninety years of age and the 
oldest living member of the Dexter church. 
The young people were formerly members 
of the Y. P. C. U., Mr. Herrick having 
held the office of president. On the after- 
noon of June 24 our church, decorated 
with evergreen, roses, and peonies, was 
filled to capacity with the friends of Miss 
Helen Palmer and Mr. Henry Parsons to 
witness their marriage. Friends of the 
couple had labored to make the auditorium 
and vestibule a scene of beauty. The 
pulpit platform where the wedding was 
performed was a garden scene. Preceding 
the ceremony Miss Ruth Eaton of Sharon, 
Mass., gave several violin selections, ac- 
companied by Mr. Joseph K. Springall, 
church organist. Mr. Metz used the 
double ring service. The young people 
have been constantly connected with the 
church, having been christened there, at- 
tended church school, and are now mem- 
bers of the church. In high school days 
Miss Palmer as C. B. G. president and Mr. 
Parsons as a leading member of the Y. P. 
C. U. were most active. They have been 
teaching church school classes for the past 
year. Miss Palmer is a graduate of Emer- 
son College of Oratory. Mr. Parsons is 
engaged in business in Dexter. Following 
the ceremony the bridal party with one 
hundred guests attended a reception at 
the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Carrie 
Palmer. Sunday evening, June 238, the 
members of the Dexter church met for the 
first fellowship supper of the present pas- 
torate. Letters had been sent to all mem- 
bers both here and out of town. The pas- 
tor acted as toastmaster, following a light 
repast in which over sixty shared. A num- 
ber of replies from out-of-town members 
were read and greetings were given by one 
person representing the group of church 
members received by each pastor. Thus 
the pastorates of Rev. William H. Gould, 
who organized the church in March, 1891, 
Rev. Stanley Gates Spear, Rev. Barron F. 
McIntire, Rev. William Garner, and Rey. 
Tracy Pullman, besides the present pas- 
torate, were remembered. Also greetings 
were brought by Mrs. Willis J. Crosby, 
representing the Congregational church 
members who, because their church is 
closed, are recognized as associate mem- 
bers of our church. A pleasing surprise 


came in having Rev. Clifford Stetson and 
family of Old Town as guests. To close 
the happy evening and also the active 
work of our church before vacation, the 
pastor, assisted by Mr. Stetson, served 
communion. 

Machias.—Rey. Charles Easternhouse, 
pastor. The sixty-five pupils of the Eastern 
Maine Summer School of Religious Edu- 
cation held in Machias attended morning 
services at our church on a recent Sunday. 
A sermon, “Facing the Future,’ was 
preached by Mr. Easternhouse. Before 
the sermon the members of the school rose 
and sang their summer school hymn, ‘‘We 
Come to Thee, Machias,’’ the words of 
which were written by a former beloved 
dean of the school, Rev. Stanley Manning, 
formerly of Augusta, Me., now of Hartford, 
Conn. The local Universalist Sunday 
school sent eight of its young people to 
this Interdenominational Sunday School, 
and they are sending one young lady 
to Ferry Beach. During July the pulpit of 
our church will be filled by Rev. Howard 
Pease of Fitchburg, Mass., Mr. Eastern- 
house being abroad. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. It is worthy of note that Dr. 
Martin M. Brown has been superintendent 
of this church school for forty years. In 
this connection it is unique, too, that the 
superintendents in three others of the 
Protestant schools in North Adams have 
each served in a like capacity for twenty- 
five to thirty years. As Dr. Brown’s 
birthday falls at this time, the school 
commemorated the event by presenting 
him with a number of books. The final 
bulletin for the season came out on June 
80. The quarterly communion was ob- 
served on July 7. The church will reopen 
on Sept. 8. Dr. Brown and Miss Faith 
Carley have been elected delegates to the 
General Convention in Washington. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. The Children’s Sunday service, 
June 9, was unusually successful, despite a 
heavy downpour of rain, which continued 
all the morning. More than 200 persons 
attended the service, which was in charge 
of the primary department of the church 
school, with special features by members 
of the junior department. Ten children 
were christened by the pastor. During 
the year, the minister has responded to nu- 
merous invitations to address men’s 
church clubs and civic organizations in 
other New England cities, on the ‘“‘Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority” project, which 
he visited in August last. Mrs. Ellenwood 
has addressed several women’s meetings on 
her visit to ‘Friendly House.” May 23, 
Mr. Ellenwood conducted chapel service 
at Senexet Retreat House for a large group 
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of visitors from the Unitarian Anniversary 
Meetings in Boston. June 23, he was the 
preacher at Harrisville at a special St. 
John’s Day service for members of the 
Masonic Order of that town. The Woon- 
socket pulpit was filled on that day by the 
vice-president of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention, Mr. Fred B. Perkins 
of Providence, former Assistant District 
United States Attorney for Rhode Island. 
Church services closed for the season, 
June 30, with observance cf communion. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellenwood expect to attend 
lectures at Chautauqua Assembly for a 
week, and will spend the remainder of the 
summer in Chicago at the home of Mrs. 
Ellenwood’s mother, Mrs. E. M. Ashcraft, 
6046 Kimbark Ave. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


John Nevin Sayre is vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion. 

Arthur I. Andrews, who is in charge of 
the Institute of World Affairs at Ferry 
Beach, has held positions as instructor or 
professor at Simmons College, Harvard 
University, Tufts College, Charles Uni- 
versity (Prague), University of Maryland 
and University of Vermont, besides various 
special appointments. 

Rev. Fred S. Nichols is pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples, Carthage, IIl. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is assistant editor 
of The Christian Register.” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Rey. Harry F. Shook is a Universalist 
minister living in Concord, N. H. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley is Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in New Hamp- 


shire. 
* * 


A MAY PICNIC 


The Alabama Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Association held its annual 
May picnic on Wednesday, May 22, at the 
lovely home of Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin 
in Chapman. About sixty Universalists 
from various churches in the state were 
present. A bountiful lunch was served on 
tables placed in a grove near the lake. 
After the lunch, reports were given of the 
study, mission and welfare work done by 
each Circle since the November annual 
meeting. Following the reports, a very 
informal open table discussion was held, 
when many helpful suggestions were of- 
fered. 

A most interesting talk by Mrs. Greeley 
McGowin on her recent trip to South 
America was enjoyed by all. Her vivid 
descriptions made each one present feel 
that she, too, had really been to South 
America on a pleasant but sometimes 
hazardous trip. 

The reports were interesting, the talk 


by Mrs. McGowin was entertaining as well 
as enlightening, and the inspiration gath- 
ered at this meeting made the day a most 
enjoyable and profitable one in every way. 
Irene Corine Gabbeit. 
* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the wil! of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical! 
jurisdiction of the Universalist Genera! 
Convention. 

eS ek 


FERRY BEACH ACTIVITIES 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews of Ar- 
lington, Mass., were guests over night on 
June 28, bringing with them materials for 
the Institute of World Affairs. Among the 
delegates expected for this conference are 
Dwight H. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Allen H. 
Lester of Philadelphia, Benjamin B. G. 
Durkee, Leonard W. Cronkhite, and Mrs. 
Rena Wright of West Roxbury, Mass. 
Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard of Wheaton 
College, who has charge of the course on 
mobilization of forces for world peace, 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Hubbard. 

Virginia Polsey of Medford, Mass., 
Raymond Scott of Attleboro, Mass., Lois 
Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, and William 
Lewis of Springfield, Mass., arrived June 
29 to begin work as members of the staff, 
Brooks Hamilton of West Roxbury, Mass., 
Robert Hosmer of Norway, Maine, and 
Marjorie Leslie of Melrose, Mass., joined 
them several days later. 

Chester W. Hutchings, Sr., of Salem, 
Mass., is a guest for two weeks. Mrs. 
Hutchings is present for the second week. 
They were brought up by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Young of Danvers, Mass. 

A bath tub at the Quillen! Well, not 
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quite yet. But this long-desired facility 
for Ferry Beach is within reach of reality. 
A fund is being raised in the hope that one 
can be installed “‘with all the fixings” by 
Saturday, July 20. This project will re- 
quire a hundred dollars or more, and while 
some of the money is at hand the manage- 
ment hesitates to begin the work of in- 
stallation until the fund is ample to do the 
job completely. ‘Some immediate con- 
tributions will allow Alvar Polk, treasurer, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, to give the starting 
signal. One, two, five, ten dollars—Ferry 
Beacher, will you help start the water 
running in the tub? 

Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., opened his cottage July 3. 
He was accompanied by Ralph Barth and 
Mrs. Sadie H. Wright of Springfield, Mass., 
who is to camp here two weeks later in the 
season with Mrs. Grace Barth of that city. 
Mrs. Colcord and the children arrived 
from Trenton, N.J., on July 8. 

Other cottagers settled for the season are 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hindenlang of Fox- 
boro, Mass., Mrs. James DeMone of 
Southboro, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Sodergren of Melrose, Mass., and the 
William Alexanders of Stamford, Conn. 
Mrs. Eleanor Huckman of St. Louis, with 
her son, is visiting with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eben Prescott, in their cottage 
at Camp Ellis. 

Mrs. L. J. Allbee of Springfield, Vt., 
will again have charge of the dining room. 

The Quillen telephone number is Saco 
3848 ring 2. If sending a telegram indi- 
cate this number in the address. 

*  * 


FRANK A. MILLER 


Frank A. Miller, the genial master of 
the inn, at Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., 
died there recently at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

He was a unique character, as unique as 
the inn of which he was the builder and 
the directing genius. His hand overflowed 
with benevolence toward the sick and the 
sorrowing. His eager thought was ever 
reaching out with interest and constructive 
purpose and effect toward achieving the 
“City Beautiful.” 

His heart was ever responsive to the 
need of the oppressed and the downtrodden. 
His will and his resources were given in 
support of great humanitarian causes, 
notably that of world peace, particularly 
in the region of the Pacific, the Near East 
Relief, the American Red Cross, the Bel- 
gium Relief. To these he gave himself 
with an unrestrained enthusiasm and 
generosity. His time and energy, and the 
open-handed hospitality of his inn, were 
freely given to advance civic, cultural and 
religious programs for the common benefit, 
and he never shirked the arduous con- 
ference, committee work and leadership 
responsibility required in forwarding these 


activities. 


The hospitality of his inn was always 
available to the religious leaders of every 
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denomination who visited Riverside, and 
_also for the rest and comfort of others less 
prominent in the public eye. Many of our 
Universalist ministers, church officials and 
laymen, have been the recipients of his 
thoughtful, generous friendliness, while 
visiting his community. And practically 
all of the Universalist ministers who served 
our local church there have received his 
cordial cooperation in their efforts for 
civic betterment, though his church af- 
filiation was with the Congregational 
church, which he actively served and the 
policies of which he generously supported. 

He was a successful business man, an ad- 
vocate of world peace, a community build- 
er, a philanthropist, a man of catholic 
spirit and will, a good neighbor, a lover of 
beauty, a friend who anticipated the needs 
of neighbors who were weighed down by the 
grief of bereavement, or by economic 
burdens, and by an instinctive kindness he 
found ways to meet these needs. 

Not only Riverside, but the entire Pacific 
Coast, will miss the presence of this re- 
markable personality and of the good 
works that characterized him. But with 
each recurring Easter Sunday, the in- 
fluence of his spirit and good-will will find 
expression through the inspiring Sunrise 
Service on Mount Rubidoux at Riverside, 
which his sponsorship made possible, from 
the contagion and example of which the 
now general Easter Sunrise Service in the 
United States has come to enrich the life 
of our nation. 

Cy HB: 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE PERSONNEL 


One of the things which is seldom ad- 
vertised, but which contributes a great 
deal to the regularity with which the ‘‘old 
guard,” and the enthusiasm with which the 
“new,” return to Murray Grove, is the 
staff which operates the hotel. The 
stranger assumes that a hotel of the size 
of the Murray Grove House has a pro- 
fessional personnel, and until he is there 
long enough to meet each of them, from 
the resident pastor down to the dish-washer, 
he takes the quiet efficiency of the place 
for granted. 

As a matter of fact, if you go to Murray 
Grove this summer (and you probably 
will) you must meet the entire Murray 
Grove family. This article is to tell you 
in advance who they are, and how they 
manage a job so exacting with as high 
efficiency and friendly care as they do. 

Robert. Tipton, minister of the Church 
of the Restoration in Philadelphia, is be- 
ginning his eighth year as resident pastor. 
One of the most eloquent orators in the 
denomination, and possessed of a deep love 
for Murray Grove, Mr. Tipton is much 
loved for his gentle spirit and the forceful, 
inspiring addresses made at the daily 
morning devotionals and many occasions 
between the scheduled Sunday services. 
On the occasions when a minister, for some 


unforeseen cause, cannot fill the Sunday 
program, Mr. Tipton steps into the pulpit 
and makes an admirable substitute. The 
tradition and spiritual life of Murray 
Grove are greatly enhanced by the in- 
fluence and understanding affection of 
Mr. Tipton. 

Mrs. Cunningham, affectionately known 
as “Gammy,” is beginning her third yea 
as housekeeper. She is the comfortable, 
friendly-looking lady who capably hurries 
the waitresses to your side when you run 
out of ice-water, who supervises the laun- 
dry and the hotel rooms, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. Weakley, plans and buys 
the food, and who tries her best to chase 
the “‘kids,”’ big and little, out of the kitchen 
between meals. ‘‘Gammy’s’ is a big job, 
but she has had a practical experience of 
many years supervising the lunch room of 
one of the largest of the Philadelphia trust 
companies. She comes from one of the 
loyal families of Mr. Tipton’s Philadelphia 
congregation. 

At the desk this year, managing the ac- 
counts, keeping guests straight on ac- 
commodations and bills therefor, will be 
Mrs. Arms, wife of the Universalist minis- 
ter in Reading, Pa. Mrs. Arms is a charm- 
ing lady who will probably win the hearts of 
the Murray Grovers as much as did ‘‘Em- 
mer” (Mrs. Frank B.) Smith, who has 
supervised the desk for several years past. 
Mrs. Smith is unable to return this year, 
but will visit often as a guest, on week- 
ends. 

Chief of the culinary department will 
again be the beloved, energetic and amaz- 
ing ‘‘Ma” Weakley. Mostly because she 
loves Murray Grove, because she loves the 
long cool evenings on the back porch 
swing with the young folks, because she 
loves to ‘‘mother’’ and care for the whole 
Murray Grove family, does this sweet 
woman, wife of a loyal Murray Grover, 
Andrew Weakley, return each year to the 
tremendous job of cooking for the guests. 
For three or four seasons she has been 
there, and there is a hundred percent 
agreement among all Murray Grovers that 
there is no finer food served in Jersey. 

At the wheel of the ‘‘bus’’ will be “Irv” 
—energetic Irvin Merk, who last year 
wired and installed the attractive row of 
coach-lamps along the entrance-drive. 
His co-worker for the summer will be 
Edwin Bennett, Jr., of Ilion, New York. 
“Ed” Bennett for several years has been 
a Murray Grover, having attended several 
of the Church and Sunday School Insti- 
tutes. He is now attending the Theologi- 
cal School at St. Lawrence University, 
and the money he earns this summer 
washing dishes and bus-driving will go a 
long ways toward the expenses of next 
term. 

There will also, of course, be the sweet- 
spirited, jolly, colored ‘Rosie’ to pare 
vegetables and keep the kitchen clean, the 
unobtrusive elderly lady who makes the 
beds and whose identity is obscure; and, 


last but not least, the waitresses. At this 
writing Helen Tipton and Anna Geisler, a 
newcomer, have been engaged, and there 
will be others. 

This, then, is the staff. They do much to 
make the spirit of Murray Grove, and you 
will delight to meet them if you visit the 
place this summer. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


The Summer Conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarians the last Sunday in 
June, and the Saturday preceding, impress- 
es me as clever procedure. Their churches 
are closed, ministers and congregations 
are supposed to attend, and the indica- 
tions are that they do. The events this 
year were at Charlestown. The papers say 
the attendance was over 300, which I think 
is true to facts; at the period that I at- 
tended there were all of 200, and the com- 
ing and going would easily account for 
another 100 or more. The weather was 
fine, the roads good. It was an enjoyable 
outing, with a worth-while objective. 
Evidently their cars ran as well toward 
church as they would away from it. 

(Incidentally I add that mine didn’t, 
and we had to stop in Concord for emer. 
gency repairs—first time it has happened.) 

I suggest to Granite State Universalists, 
and others, that you take .your Sunday 
outing during the vacation season in some- 
thing the same way. There are open 
churches with good speakers, good roads, 
and enticing scenery. You will have a 
pleasant day in the open, and an hour or 
two of something of permanent value. As 
a starter I suggest that you mark your 
calendar, Aug. 25, Ancestors’ Day at the 
Old Langdon Meetinghouse, of which 
further notice later. See if your car 
doesn’t run as well toward church as away 
from it. 

The sixth annual vacation church schoo] 
at Portsmouth began on Monday morning, 
June 24, and continued to July 5. The 
enrollment this year was confined to our 
own church school children, and there 
were nearly the same number as last year 
with the enrollment opened to all. 

At the last choir rehearsal the entire 
chorus choir was present, and at the con- 
clusion of the rehearsal Mrs. Viola Tib- 
betts on behalf of the other members of the 
choir presented Mrs. Mabel Cleveland, 
organist and choir director, a gift as token 
of appreciation of her untiring effort this 
past year in directing the choir. 

Twenty-four young people went to 
Gioucester recently on a Sunday afternoon 
to join with the Gloucester young people 
in a picnic supper and service of worship. 
This is an annual affair. The picnic was 
at Rafe’s Chasm and the worship service 
was around the base of Eastern Point 
lighthouse. A feature of the afternoon 
was taking several feet of motion pictures 
of the picnic and services which will pre- 
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serve the memory of an eventful occasion. 

Church services continue throughout 
the year. Services every Sunday at 10.45 
a.m. The chorus choir of sixteen voices 
ended their services on June 30 and will 
not resume again until late in September. 
There will be a soloist each Sunday morn- 
ing to assist in the service of worship. 
The people of New Hampshire motoring 
toward Portsmouth are invited to visit 
this delightful church and to participate in 
the worship. 

At Peirce Memorial Church, Dover, two 
of the outstanding parish members and 
one promising young man from the Sun- 
day school were received into church 
membership on June 28. At the Maundy 
Thursday service two faithful friends 
joined the church. On Easter Sunday the 
pastor christened one child, her young 
grandson. The high light of the year was 
on Sunday, April 7, when Dr. Etz visited 
the church. At the morning service he 
spoke to the regular congregation. In 
the afternoon he was the speaker at the 
Lenten union service of the Protestant 
churches of the city, held in the Peirce 
Memorial Church, and he spoke on the 
world need for security, reviewing condi- 
tions in France, Germany, Italy, Japan and 
other countries. The sermon left a deep 
impression on those present. No less im- 
pressive but more intimately connected 
with the Universalist family of faith, was 
the morning sermon. Its results have been 
evidenced in the quickened interest and 
the added membership. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


* ox 


CAMP BENSON 


The eighth annual open-air service was 
held by Universalists at Camp Benson, 
Maine, June 30. There were representa- 
tives present from Universalist and Com- 
munity churches of Milo, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Guilford, Sangerville, Dexter, Exeter, 
Old Town, Bangor, Pittsfield, Waterville, 
Oakland, Presque Isle, and Portsmouth, 
N. H. About 175 persons were in at- 
tendance. 

Music was furnished as follows: Piano 
prelude, Miss Harriet Metz, Dexter; vocal 
solo, ‘Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled,” 
Miss Ruth Trickey of Pittsfield, accom- 
panied by Miss Marian Palmer, also of 
Pittsfield; hymn, ‘Jesus Calls Us,’ by 
choir composed of Mrs. Agnes Richardson, 
Misses Erma Brockway, Catherine Bent- 
ley, Barbara Spencer and Lucille Simms 
of Dexter and Miss Ruth Stetson of Old 
Town. 

The service was opened by Rey. Milo 
Folsom of Pittsfield. Scripture lesson was 
read by Rev. W. J. Metz of Dexter. Rev. 
Clifford Stetson of Old Town led the re- 
sponsive reading; Rev. George Welch of 
Guilford and Sangerville offered prayer. 
The speaker of the day, Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y., was intro- 
duced by Rev. W. J. Metz. The sermon 
subject was ‘The Value of the Human 


Soul.” Mr. Moulton, who is president of 
the New York State Universalist Con- 
vention and has been pastor of the Dolge- 
ville Universalist church for twenty-eight 
years, gave a splendid sermon. He re- 
minded his listeners of the tremendous 
energy expended in creating each human 
being and urged that each one present de- 
vote his life to an increased development of 
his own soul and those of his fellow men. 
He said in part: ‘“We are hedged about by 
custom. Let us be independent, reach 
out, in this new age and help make the 
world over. Our spiritual problems are 
not new although the setting in which they 
appear may be new. One of the most im- 
portant teachings of Jesus was the value 
of the human soul.” 

Following the sermon, Rev. Herbert 
Livingston of the Dover-Foxcroft Com- 
munity church pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

Rev. Milo Folsom presented Mr. Moul- 
ton with two books and Mrs. Moulton 
was presented with a bouquet of carnations 
by Mr. Stetson, in recognition of their 
wedding anniversary. Both responded 
most pleasingly. Rev. W. J. Metz of 
Dexter was presented with a book in 
recognition of having been ordained 
twenty-six years. 

It was the unanimous desire of the as- 
sembled group to meet in the same place 
next year. After the service several groups 
enjoyed picnic dinnersand bathing.—Ban- 
gor Daily Commercial. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


Last year, at the suggestion of the 
editor of The Christian Leader, the program 
of the Ministers’ Institute at Ferry 
Beach provided for a ‘“‘Ministers’ Re- 
union.” It proved to be a very popular 
feature of the institute. 

The program of the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute for this year provides not only for 
another Ministers’ Reunion, but also for 
the definite presentation of matters of in- 
timate and vital concern to every minister. 
Those who attend the lectures and the 
Round Table Conference led by our Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Dr. Etz, will be 
amply repaid for any effort they may make, 
or any sacrifice of other plans, to this end. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
will preach the sermon Sunday morning, 
July 28. 

The first period lecture each morning 
from Monday, July 29, to Friday, August 
2 inclusive, will be given by Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott, of Peoria, Ill. Dr. Scott’s sub- 
ject is “The Modern Ministry.” He is 
well equipped to deal with this problem. 

The second period each morning will be 
devoted to a Round Table Conference led 
by Dr. Etz. This Conference will discuss 
essential aspects of ‘‘The Church, the 
Minister, and Their Problems.” Matters 
of great practical importance to the smooth 
running of the church, the more effective 


functioning of the church organization, 
and of the ministry, will be frankly dealt 
with at this conference, to the great profit 
of those who attend, and to the churches 
they serve. 

The third period lecture each morning 
will be by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of 
Joliet, Ill. His subject is ‘Religion in Art 
and Poetry.’”’ Dr. Macpherson comes for 
the first time to the platform of the Min- 
isters’ Institute, and will address the 
joint session of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association and the Minis- 
ters’ Institute. This series of five lectures, 
coming out of rich experience with and 
study of the esthetic factors in the re- 
ligious life and in public worship, will be 
of unusual interest and value. 

Dr. Macpherson, in all probability, will 
also appear on the entertainment program 
Wednesday evening, giving one of his 
inimitable lectures on ‘“‘Robert Burns,” 
well illustrated by Scotch song and verse. 
He will lecture in costume, and the en- 
tertainment will prove a great attrac- 
tion. 

The Ministers’ Reunion will be held 
on Wednesday, July 31, and those who 
are unable to attend at any other time are 
especially invited to be present then. 
While the central feature of the reunion 
will be the fine fellowship it will afford 
throughout the day, the excellent lectures 
and conferences in the forenoon, and the 
entertainment feature in the evening, there 
will be in addition a special luncheon for 
the ministers at noon in the Quillen House, 
the ministers being seated together for 
this occasion. This will make possible 
a continuation of the discussions of the 
morning, and add greatly to the signif- 
icance of the assembly. 

Ministers who find it impossible to at- 
tend the lecture series through the week, 
but who plan to attend the reunion on 
Wednesday, July 31, should send in their 
reservations for the Ministers’ Luncheon 
to Robert Needham, Quillen House, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 

C. H. Emmons, Dean. 


* * 


ACTING MINISTER FOR BULGARIA 
TO BE AT FERRY BEACH 


It is now possible to announce that 
Dr. S. W. Petroff-Tchumakoff, Charge 
d’Affaires and Acting Minister of the Bul- 
garian Legation, will be the speaker of the 
Institute of World Affairs on Tuesday 
evening, August 6. Dr. Petroff’s subject 
will be “Bulgaria and the Balkans.” 

As an introduction to Dr. Petroff’s ad- 
dress lantern slides showing Bulgarian 
people and Bulgarian life, selected from 
those secured on their trips to the Balkans, 
will be shown by Dr. and Mrs. Andrews. 

This visit of Dr. and Mrs. Petroff- 


Tchumakoff may be canceled if the early - 


registration of the institute does not justify 
his coming from New Hampshire, where 
they are spending the summer. 

A.ILA. 
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BUREAUS WANTED 


Three bureaus or chests of drawers are 
needed for the use of the staff of the Clara 
Barton Camp. Two have been borrowed, 
but they must be returned at the end of 
the season, and those in charge of the camp 
would like to secure three as a part of the 
permanent equipment. If you know of 
one, please notify Mrs. Alice Enbom Tay- 
lor, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

x * 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


July 1, 1935, Rev. Charles P. Hall accepted on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 

July 1, 1935, Rev. Arthur M. Soule transferred to 
Massachusetts. 

The license of Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool expired 
March 15, and has not been renewed. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
* Ok 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

Pence 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. W. W. Peck from 
New York, June 25, 1935. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in the 


National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 and 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations. 

* * 
SUSPENSION OF FELLOWSHIP 


This certifies that the Fellowship Committee of 
the Universalist Convention of North Carolina has 
suspended from active fellowship with that body 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., for ‘becoming engrossed 
in secular business unconnected with denomina- 
tional interests.” This action is taken in compli- 
ance with Article IV, section ii, division a, of the 
Fellowship Laws. 

The ruling thus made will be in force on and after 
April 1, 1935, 

A. L. Canfield, Chairman, 
Lena O. Rochelie, 
M. W. Sutton. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


On June 4, 1935, renewed licenses of Ernest T . 


Marble, Emerson S. Schwenk, Harry M. Cary. 


Transferred Rev. Charles P. Hall to Rhode Island . 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Sarah George 


Mrs. Sarah George died at her home in Chelsea, 
Vt., Thursday, June 27, after about a year of de- 
clining health. Heart trouble was the cause of her 
death. Mrs. George was born in Chelsea eighty- 
seven years ago, and was the youngest of seven chil- 
dren and the last survivor of the family. Her hus- 
band, Scott George, died about ten years ago. 

Mrs. George was a kind neighbor and a devoted 
wife and mother. To know her was to love her. 
She leaves two sons, Alfred, with whom she lived, and 
Allison of Sharon, Vt., aad a daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Lyon of Chelsea. The funeral service was con- 
ducted at the old home by Rev. C. F. McIntire of 
Chelsea. ‘ 

ChE: 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJt attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommar 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


“The complainant stated that the ac- 
cused person has been accusing him of be- 
ing a hoodlum, gangster and a bum, where- 
as he is neither of any.” — Honolulu paper. 

* * 

A small country weekly published the 
following subscription notice: 

“If you have frequent fainting spells, 
accompanied by chills, cramps, corns, 
bunions, chilblains, epilepsy, and jaundice, 
it is a sign that you are not well, but liable 
to die any minute. Pay your subscription 
in advance, and thus make yourself solid 
for a good obituary notice.” —Hachange. 

* ok 

He was genuinely enthusiastic about 
the virtues of temperance, but his face 
made people doubt him. 

Toward the close of his lecture, he 
squared his shoulders, held his rather 
large head erect, and said: ‘‘I have lived in 
this town all my life. In this town there 
are fifty-five public houses, and I am proud 
to say that I have never been in one of 
them!” 

Then came a voice from the back: 
“Which one is that?””—Ottawa Citizen. 

* * 

The teacher told the class to rewrite the 
following sentence, using their own words, 
but retaining the original meaning: 

“A wink is as good as a nod to a blind 
horse.” 

Here is the answer that one girl gave: 

“A spasmodic movement of the optic 
is as adequate as a slight inclination of the 
cranium to an equine quadruped devoid of 
its visionary capacities.’’—Eachange. 

* * 

Mother: “‘You got everything all right, 
dear, but did you ask the grocer how he 
sold his limburger cheese?” 

Johnny: “Yes, mother, and he said 
that’s what he often wondered himself.’’— 
Exchange. 

*  * 

There are several problems still to be 
solved, including high prices, unemploy- 
ment, and how to get Miss Earhart’s hair 
brushed.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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Business has picked up to such an extent 
that numbers of firms are again ordering 
two bottles of black ink at a time.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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The scientific name for ‘“‘miner’s asthma” 
is pneumonoultrainiscrescopicsilicovolea- 
nok oniosia. If you can say it, you haven’t 
got it— Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

He: “Where are all the nice girls this 
evening?”’ 

She: “Out with the handsome men.”— 
Answers (London). 

* * 

Don’t be too hard on the radicals. No 
method of getting money sounds silly when 
-you are dead broke.— Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News. 
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A GIFT TO THE 
FELLOWSHIP ... 


THE 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, in accordance with its policy 
to make everything that it owns serve 
the Universalist Church, offers free 
to anybody a beautiful cloth-bound 
biography of 


John Murray-The Corner Stone 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written for young people and illustrated 


Introduction by 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Published at $1.00 


Teachers can secure extra copies for 
their classes. Ten cents per volume 
for postage and packing. No attempt 
will be made to distribute geograph- 
ically. First come---first served. Send 
requests promptly to 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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